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PIPE ECONOMY 


oR EVERY JOB requiring pipe there is one kind of pipe more 
suitable than all others. 

What kind of pipe does the job demand? 

On the proper answer to this question depends real economy. Low initial cost, 
light weight, excessive tensile strength, personal preference, etc., 

question—-What kind of pipe does the job demand? 
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If above ground, on the ground, under ground or under water; if for conveying 
water, gas, steam or acids, cast iron pipe is the pipe the job demands—its use is 
real economy. 

There is but one pipe which once laid is as good for service hundreds of years 
afterward as the day it was installed. 

‘There is but one pipe which constitutes an asset, a real asset, in the valution of 
any water or gas plant. 

There is but one pipe that will not rot, rust or wear out. 


There is but one pipe which does not deteriorate and which Mother Earth will 
embrace and not destroy—and that pipe is 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Some notable examples of its long and constant service: 

ED BOK ae 'S otc pha'vess0e ar ie cbecnws 255 years 

»Weilburg 

Claremont-Ferraud 

Glasgow and London 

New York ° 
American cities are too young to have learned from their own experience the life 
of cast iron pipe. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


1 Broadway New York 
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This. picture,.size 10%x 1314", 
either on heavy card with easel 
and eyelet for counter and win- 
dow display, or on limp paper for 
use as window stickers, will be 
mailed to gas companies and 
plumbers for the asking. 











Save a Service Automatic 
Save a Meter Water Heaters 
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TRADE -MARK 
REG.IN U.S. PAT. OF F. 


Your customer can draw hot water as fast as the 
cold water flow if he has a KompaK Automatic water 
heater in his home. To be able to fill his bath and 
laundry .tubs quickly and get this “hot water fast as 
cold” service in winter same as in summer creates an 
attitude of enthusiastic satisfaction which spreads 
among friends and neighborhood. Install one Kom- 
paK and watch how-easy it becomes to sell more. 
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The Long-Landreth-Schneider Co. 


New Races. st New Jersey 
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Need of Department in Natural Gas Companies 
to See that Consumers Get the Most Out 
of the Gas They Burn 


Manufactured Gas Range More Efficient with Natural Gas than Range Particularly Designed 
for Such Gas —Ninety-Nine Per Cent of High Bill Complaints Caused by Poor 
Application of Burner Equipment and Lack of Control Over Burners 


By F. H. MUGG 
Gas Efficiency Engineer, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


During the past two years we Americans have 
been taught the meaning of the word “conservation.” 
Previous to this time half the population of this big 
country of ours would have had to look in the dic- 
tionary if asked to give a definition of this word. 

We have saved food so that our allies might eat. 
We have saved clothes so the destitute might keep 
warm, and have conserved in many other ways. But 
we are still the most wasteful nation on earth. 


During the winter of 1917-18 we were taught the 
value of fuel, and the shortage of fuel at that time 
should have been sufficient warning to make us think 
of conserving it. But as soon as that shortage was 
over we went back to the same extravagant use as 
before. 

The U. S. Fuel Administration says that 50 per 
cent of the natural gas used daily for cooking pur- 
poses is wasted, and if the proper appliances were 





GET DOWN TO FACTS IN DETERMUNING 





BEST BURNER EQUIPMENT AND PLACING 
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HOME WASTES OF NATURAL GAS. 


"Ehich one is yours". 


Complimente of 
EFFICIENCY DEPARTMENT 
OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


Gas used 
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used in cooking purposes alone 24,000,000,000 cu. ft. 
of natural gas could be saved annually. If 50 per cent 
of the natural gas used daily for cooking purposes is 
wasted, it is a certainty that approximately 50 per 
cent of the gas used daily for all purposes is wasted. 

When one thinks of what this saving would 
amount to if this gas was figured at the low price of 
30 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., we begin to wonder how 
this can be saved. 

With this object in view the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company organized an efficiency department 
and the one purpose of this department is to save 
gas. As investigation has shown that this waste 
occurs on the consumer’s premises, the only way it 
can be stopped is by educating the public into pur- 
chasing and using only appliances that develop the 
highest efficiency. As this company does not sell 
appliances, the many dealers and plumbers must be 
taught that only the highest grade appliances should 
be sold and a demand created for this class of goods. 


Ninety Per Cent oF COMPLAINTS TRACEABLE TO 
CoMMON CAUSE 


In natural gas territories where gas has been cheap 
the cost of the appliance has always been considered 
rather than the cost of operation, so that when the 
price of the gas increased the populace was up in 
arms and blamed the gas company for their high bills 
and never thought of looking for the cause. 

Investigation has shown that about 99 per cent of 
the high bill complaints received in this territory are 
caused by poor application of the burner equipment 
and lack of control over these burners. In many 


















cases 25 per cent has been saved by simply resetting 
the burners and installing thermostatic control when 
the trouble was located in a hot-air furnace or hot- 
water or steam boiler. In nearly every case of this 
nature we have found every appliance in the house 
badly out of adjustment. ‘These investigations have 
also shown that about three out of every five houses 
have leaky house piping, and that in about nine cases 
out of ten the consumer, by using efficient appliances 
properly installed and regulated, could be paying 
three times as much per thousand for the gas and 
still not pay the company any more per month than 
they are now paying, besides getting a much im- 
proved service. 

Now we all know what the effect of this wasteful- 
ness is on the gas business, so the first step necessary 
is to locate the cause. We also know that the cheap- 
ness of anything encourages waste. Therefore a 
raise in the price of gas will help curb this wasteful- 
ness. But why does the consumer allow such con- 
ditions to exist? Is it ignorance, or carelessness, or 
both? Investigation has shown that it is both. There 
is only one way to cure ignorance, and that is by edu- 
cation. Carelessness can only be stopped by placing 
a value on the article wasted that will encourage 
saving. 

Then, again, the answer is to raise the price of 
gas. 

As this company is not a producing but a distrib- 
uting company, they have never had anything to do 
with the price of the gas and probably never will. 
Their business is done on a commission basis, but as 
they are the one who gets the complaints and the 
blame for high bills it is up to them to locate the 
cause and prescribe a cure. After carefully consider- 
ing this question from all angles, it is apparent that 
the only way to effect this cure is by edycation, and 
this is where the efficiency department gets in its 
work. 

As more people use gas for cooking than for any 
other purpose, we might as well start with the ma- 
jority and first take up the application of gas for this 
class of work. 


STARTING WHERE THE START SHOULD Have BEEN 
Mabe Tuirty YEARS Aco 


Most people have imagined that a specially con- 
structed range was necessary to burn natural gas. 
Why the gas companies have allowed this condition 
to exist I do not know, but conditions at the present 
time show the folly of this silence, or ignorance, if 
you wish to call it that. We must now start where 
they should have started twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. 

While the Ohio State University and the Smith- 
sonian Institution have published bulletins regarding 
the relative efficiency of the artificial and natural gas 
ranges, this company wanted definite information on 
this subject, so tests were made with the apparatus 
shown in the photograph. A calorimeter was in- 
stalled on the gas line and B.t.u. tests made while 
thiese tests were taken. 

An ordinary demonstration dry meter was tested 
for accuracy, and on the outlet of this meter an 
Emco service regulator was installed. Two open- 
ings were left for pressure gauges, one between the 
meter and the regulator and one between the regu- 
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RELATIVE- EFFICIENCY 
Natural Gas Range and Artificial Gas Range. 


Based on tests 
made b 


y 


EFFICIENCY DEPT. 
OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


ARTIFICIAL GAS RANGE 


Pressure Amount Faucet Final De Time a. ae 
Ounces Water Temp. Temp. sed of kettle. required. used. Efficiency. 
S Lbs. 72 142 70 I* 38 II* 37* -97 43.2 
69 139 70 ° IO’ 35* -36 43.6 
70 140 70 ° 9*' 19° 43.2 
69 139 70 - 8' S56" . 43.2 
67 137 70 8' . 44.I 
67 137 70 7! 46.5 
67 137 70 6' ° 44.6 
67 137 70 i 6' ‘ 45.0 
69 139 70 6' ° 44.6 
72 142 70 5' ° 42.8 
67 137 70 $' 43.2 
70 140 70 $* . 41.9 


Average B. T. U. of Gas 835. 
NATURAL GAS RANGE. 


Distance 
of burner Amount 
Pressure Amount Faucet Final Degrees from bottom Time of Gas 
Ounces. Water. Temp. Temp. raised. of kettle. required. used. Efficiency. 
I S Lbs. 75 I45 70 a" 3-4 9" 23° 1.28 31.6 
13 ° 70 140 70 ° 7* se 1.17 34.6 
® 70 140 70 6' 45* 1.13 35.9 
72 142 70 6' 1.15 35.3 
79 149 70 6' 1.19 34.1 
74 144 70 6* I.I7¢ 34.6 
78 148 70 5! 1.17 34.6 
72 142 70 6' 1.17 34.6 
73 143 70 ¥ s' 1.17 34.6 
Average B. T. U. of Gas 863. 
* Adjusted Orifice. 


Average Efficiency of Artificial Gas Range 43.8% 
34. 


Average Efficiency of Natural Gas Range 


“4 


NATURAL GAS RANGE IS 78.5% AS EFFICIENT AS ARTIFICIAL GAS RANGE. 











lator and the hot plate. The object of these pressure burner an ordinary stock hot plate was used. This 
gauges was to determine the most efficient pressure hot plate was designed for use with artificial gas, and 
under which a range can be operated and to deter- the distance from the top of the burner to the bottom 
mine the sensitiveness of this regulator. For a test of the kettle was 13% in. This setting was taken as 
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Per Cent of preventable Fuel Loss. 


Per Cent of CO'2 shown by Analysis. 


the average distance for artjficial gas ranges. In 
making the test for a natural gas range the kettle 
was raised to 234 in. from the burner. In making 
these tests we tried to keep everything as near prac- 
tical working conditions as possible. 


FaLLacy oF Excessive PressuRE DEMANDED 


You will notice on the chart that the highest effi- 
ciency on both types of ranges was reached when 
operating on a 2-oz. pressure, but that considerable 
more gas was used by the 
natural gas range. While 
these figures show that the 
natural gas range is only 
78% per cent as efficient 
as the artificial gas range, 
it must be remembered that 
this difference in efficiency 
is due only to the location 
of the burner, and if the 
solid top had been used on 
the natural gas range it is 
safe to say it would not 
have been over 50 per cent 
as efficient as the artificial 
type of gas range. As the 
question of time enters into 
the successful operation of 
any appliance, a chart was 
drawn from these figures 
and the time plotted against 
the gas. Please notice 
where these lines cross. 
This test proves that from 
2 to 3 oz. pressure is the 
best pressure under which 
to operate this type of 
equipment, or in fact any 
domestic appliance, be it 


Per Cent Loss. 









used for cooking, water 
heating or house heating. 

The question of pressure 
has been the cause of more 
trouble in natural gas terri- 
tories than anything else. 
The public is under the 
impression that if the pres- 
sure falls below 8 oz. they 
are being cheated out of 
considerable gas, and, al- 
though we know they are 
not, it is the next thing to 
impossible to convince them 
otherwise. 

Natural gas is bought 
and sold on a 4-oz. basis 
and meters are tested to 
register correctly at this 
pressure, and are commer- 
cially correct regardless of 
the pressure, be it 1 oz. or 
8 oz. Our complaint de- 
partments are furnished 
with charts, such as is 
shown here, which show 
the effect of atmospheric 
conditions on the gas and 
the effect various pressures 
have on the accuracy of 
the meter registration. As the only time the pub- 
lic is bothered with low pressure is on a _ cold 
day, you will note that the increase in B.t.u. per 
cubic foot of gas due to contraction more than 
offsets any error in the meter registration. The trou- 
ble which the public experiences is due to the appli- 
ances being adjusted to high pressure and not operat- 
ing efficiently on low pressure without readjustment, 
and this readjustment they do not get. This trouble 
can be overcome by installing a low-pressure regu- 
lator on the house line and cutting the pressure to 


KOUPTER & COSTA CO. SEW YORE He mee. 


Atmospheric Presaure taken at 14.4 Los per Sa. Incb. 


Per Cent Gain 
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between 2 and 3 oz. and 
adjusting all appliances to 
operate on this pressure. 

This company is now ad- 
vocating the use of the 
artificial gas range and the 
installation of a _ service 
regulator on the consumers’ 
house piping. This regu- 
lator should be installed on 
the house piping near the 
meter and gas distributed 
to all appliances under ap- 
proximately 2-oz. pressure. 
This will result in much 
more economical operation, 
with very little chance of 
their being troubled with 
low pressure. 

This department has 
given talks before home 
economic classes at the high 
school and Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical 
College, dealers’ meetings, 
etc. 


Efficiency 


Pressure in Ounces. 


Housrt-HEeaTtinc Losses 





In house heating we 
find the majority of better 
homes heated by hot a‘r, and when one thinks of the 
‘large amount of fuel wasted each year by the present 
method of heating it makes one shudder and wonder 
if there isn’t some way to stop the sale of such fuel- 
eating devices. Investigation has shown that the 
furnaces in use to-day which are designed for coal 
are from 25 to 35 per cent efficient. I surely would 
hate to think that out of every dollar’s worth of fuel 
T burned 75 cents of it was going up the chimney. 
But such is the case, and there is only one way to 
stop it and that is by education. This educational 
work must be carried on through the architects and 
builders, as they are responsible for the installation 
of 90 per cent of this equipment. While this depart- 
ment is young and has not had a chance to accom- 
plish much as yet, we are calling on these men and 
keeping them posted as to the most efficient appli- 
ances, be it for hot air, hot water or steam, and we 
hope in a short time to have nothing but high-grade 
appliances in their specifications. 

We now have only the industrial consumer left and 
the conditions here are the most surprising of all. 
Most of the gas used for industrial purposes in any 
natural gas territory is used as fuel for boilers, and 
it is surprising to see how little the majority of en- 
gineers know about combustion. One of the worst 
mistakes any large concern can make is to make the 
engineer of their plant the boss over the boiler room. 
Any plant having a boiler capacity of 700 or 800 hp. 
could save considerable money each year if they 
would take the boiler room away from the engineer 
and put a man in there whose only job was to see 
that the fuel was properly used. Call him anything 
you wish, but give him complete control and make 
him responsible for every dollar’s worth of fuel used, 
and you will find him to be one of the most valuable 
men in your employ. The average engineer of to- 
day is a good man mechanically, but when you men- 
tion combustion to him you might as well talk Greek, 
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ior he would understand that just as readily. I have 
called on many an engineer in fairly large power 
plants and asked him what per cent of CO he was 
getting, and I knew from his expression and answer 
that he did not know if I was speaking about some 
new breakfast food or a patent medicine. 


I have also found some who had a CO> set and 
knew how to operate it, but it did not do them any 
good, as they did not know or would not take the 
time to find out what the reading meant. Others had 
the set but were not using it because they had run 
out of the necessary solution for filling the ‘bottle 
or a glass tube was broken, while others had some 
other excuse. To make a long story short, we have 
found that the engineer, although he may be a very 
good man, has so many irons in the fire that some- 
thing must be neglected, so it is the boiler room. 
As long as the fireman is able to keep the hand on 
the steam gauge at the customary place he is satis- 
fied to let well enough alone. 


This department is making inspections of these 
boiler rooms and is making tests and instructing 
these men how to properly burn their fuel. In many 
cases we have found preventable fuel losses as high 
as 25 and 30 per cent on the larger installations and 
as high as 50 per cent on the smaller ones. We give 
them written specifications and instructions for cor- 
recting these losses, and insist on the installation of 
a separate draft gauge on each boiler. Each engineer 
is given a chart from which he can estimate the per 
cent of preventable fuel loss by taking a CO: analysis. 

Much good has been accomplished by these tests 
and inspections, and it is hard to estimate how much 
fuel can be saved; but you can rest assured that it is 
no small amount; and it is only a question of time 
until all natural gas companies will have an efficiency 
department such as this company has organized. 
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The Political Responsibility of Engineers as 
Engineer Stinchcomb Sees It 

The future of the engineer in politics, which was 

perhaps the outstanding question discussed at the 

Chicago convention of the American Association of 

Engineers, is set forth with power by W. A. Stinch- 

comb, of Cleveland, in a paper just received at the 


national office. Mr. Stinchcomb, who is county en- 
gineer for Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and was candi- 
date for Mayor of Cleveland at the last election, was 
prevented from appearing at the convention to lead 
the discussion on this point. Declaring that the nat- 
ural tendency of the engineer to keep out of govern- 
mental problems is an evasion of his real responsi- 
bility, Mr. Stinchcomb says: 

“Shall anyone say that the engineer’s training and 
experience do not better fit him to solve the problem 
of government as our civilization becomes more com- 

lex than one trained in any of the other great pro- 
essiors? In our cities practically all of our prob- 
lems are subject to scientific analysis.” 

In the physical plan of the city, in problems of 
public health, in housing—above all, in public utili- 
ties—the training of the engineer makes him the best 
judge of how to meet problems, Mr. Stinchcomb de- 
clares, and continues: 

“On questions affecting the control of public utili- 
ties, such as transportation, electric or gas supply, 
and telephone service, the engineer’s training best 
fits him to bargain with the trained mind represent- 
ing the public utilities and to know that when the 
contract has been made justice has been done both 
the public and the service corporation. As cities ex- 
tend farther into the realm of municipal ownership 
of these public utilities, his obligations to serve the 
public in an executive capacity in directing the man- 
agement of such work increases and his fitness to 
serve grows.” 

The low remuneration paid the engineer and his 
lack of precedence in politics Mr. Stinchcomb de- 
scribes as due to the lack of aggressive action on 
the part of the profession as a whole, and urges soli- 


darity and daring on the part of the engineer in going’ 


forward to take bis due place in the social scheme. 
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Restraining Chain on Manhole Covers 


The method, which the accompanying illustration 
brings out quite clearly, for keeping manhole covers 
within safe distance of their proper places, to prevent 
possible loss or damage in case of explosions in vaults 





or sewer manholes, was submitted by J. F. Gray, of 
the East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as a 
“Wrinkle” for the annual convention of the Natural 
Gas Association of America. 





Walter R. Addicks New York Director of Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Association 

At the annual meeting of the National Highway 
Traffic Association, held in New York City May 8, 
Walter R. Addicks, vice-president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, was re-elected 
a director of the association. 

The officers elected are: President, Arthur H. 
Blanchard, professor of highway engineering, Colum- 
bia University; vice-presidents, David Beecroft and 
John T. Stanton; secretary, Elmer Thompson ; treas- 
urer, George H. Pride. Directors: Gen. T. Coleman 
du Pont, Delaware; William P. Eno, District of Co- 
lumbia; William P. Beatty, Illinois; Charles H. 
Davis, Massachusetts; Walter R. Addicks, New 
York; R. J. Corbitt, North Carolina; Philip A. Koeh- 
ring, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Addicks, who is also a member of the execu- 
tive board, has been connected with this association 
since its inception, then almost a local organization 


Extensions and Additions in Indianapolis Fall 
Under Municipal Control 


The Public Service Commission of Indiana has 
just made a precedential decision in regard to its 
jurisdiction in controversies between persons laying 
out additions or in other manner desiring main exten- 
sions of gas companies in districts or cities not sup- 
plied by gas companies. 

The commission in its decision, which involves spe- 
cifically the Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis, 
takes the unqualified stand that it merely is an ap- 
pellate body on such questions and that the board of 
public works in the city is the authority of jurisdic- 
tion in such controversies. 

The decision came as the result of a long contro- 
versy between the Board of Public Works of In- 
dianapolis and various public utilities of the city, par- 
ticularly the Citizens Gas Company. 

Apparently this controversy came to an end be- 
cause of a letter from the public service commission 
in which the commission disclaims any right to in- 
tervene in any negotiations of such character be- 
tween the commission and the utility company. 


The letter, which was signed by Ernest I. Lewis, 
chairman of the commission, says that all such con- 
tracts between utilities and residents of the city 
should be submitted to the board of public works of 
the city for approval, the commission merely reserv- 
ing the right to act as an appellate body for such 
cases. 

George Lemaux, chairman of the Board of Public 
Works of Indianapolis, said that the commission’s 
letter sustains the board’s claim to the right to pass 
on such contracts. He said the board, however, 
would recognize the commission as an appellate body 
only in cases where utilities that have surrendered 
their franchises to the State are involved. 
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Utilities Need No Special Favor or Consideration 
— Need Only a Square Deal 


George B. Cortelyou Advocates Informing Public as to Inner Working of Industry — Deplores 
Apologetic Publicity of the Kind that Would Indicate the Gas Company Is on the Defensive 


We hear much of the needs of the utilities. Pre- 
supposing that they are honestly and efficiently con- 
ducted, what is their greatest need to-day? asked 
George 1b. Cortelyou, president of the American Gas 
Association, in an address at the joint dinner of the 
Natural Gas Association of America and the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute at Cleveland May 21. 
ply that they should have what we mean when we 
ask for a “square deal.”” A public utility is a part of 
the community—an essential part; its personnel are 
citizens, taxpayers, business men, as surely as any 
others who bear those honorable names. Why 
should there be the .discrimination that in many 
places exists in the public mind? Partly because of 
past mistakes, of the misdeeds of a few, of the ex- 
igencies of politics, of a variety of causes, but in my 
judgment quite largely because we have underesti- 
mated the inherent sense of fairness of the American 
people when they are informed, when they are in 
possession of the facts. We have not given them the 
facts. Much of our publicity has been of a halting, 
apologetic kind, as though we were on the defensive. 
! say to you, gentlemen, that the facts are with us— 
the nature of our business, the cost of conducting it, 
the burdensome restrictions put upon it, the lack of 
flexibility in its regulation, the part it plays in the 
life of every community. We must make every com- 
pany in very truth a public utility, and then see that 
the public is made to realize that it is. With this 
established, we have made progress toward adequate 
rates, enhanced credit and an ample and responsive 
market for our securities. 


Sim- 


Not Even GENERAL FEATURES KNOWN 


How many American communities know even the 
general features of our business? Properly told, it 
would be a most interesting story; in these days, 
when so much stress is laid upon practical informa- 
tion, it would be eminently practical. 

And cost of production! Highly interesting, too; 
also serious and well-nigh ruinous for some com- 
panies, but extremely instructive in itself and when 
compared with that of other products. 

Restrictions are probably necessary in some degree 
in all business, but does business thrive in propor- 
tion to the stringent character of these restrictions? 
Rather does it not expand and realize the hopes of 
both producer and consumer alike in proportion to 
their tendency toward reasonableness? 

And that brings us to the absence of flexibility in 
public regulation. I undertake to say that much of 
the regulation of this character makes it impossible 
for the companies to render their best service. That 
is what each community wants from its utilities, the 
best service, and if it can be made to see that the 
multitude and rigidity of the exactions put upon them 
are counter to its own best interests, we have pre- 
pared the way for sympathetic response to our just 
claims. 


Tue CoLor IN THE Datty RouTINE 


The public is better informed of the part played 
by the utilities in the war than of their daily,routine 
of business-—and it was a splendid and essential part; 
but it seems to me that, aside from all other aspects, 
that most patriotic and creditable record is useful as 
a foundation for the diffusion of a more permanent 
understanding of their vital relations to afl industrial 
activity. With a prompt and widespread resumption 
of business one of the most urgent demands of the 
country, and with governmental war restrictions 
lifted, why is not this a good time to acquaint the 
public with the part the utility can play in the busi- 
ness life of the community, if encouraged to its best 
efforts, and to look squarely in the face this deterrent 
influence of unnecessarily burdensome regulation? 

Many of us who believe thoroughly in the regula- 
tion of utilities when it is administered fairly and 
impartially feel that not a little of it is dispensed upon 
theories far removed from that wholesome concep- 
tion. 

We must hasten the day when we shall, as great 
industries, take and maintain our place in American 
business life by the side of merchant and manufac- 
turer and banker, and as surely and with as general 
acceptance. 


Pusticity Must Be Backep sy Rear WortH 


But back of all publicity must be adequate equip- 
ment, trained personnel, contented: labor and a man- 
agement alive to its responsibilities; for when. the 
response comes to our announcements we must be 
ready to meet.it in full measure. 

In our busiress nothing confounds hostile attacks 
so quickly as good service; nothing silences hasty 
criticism so thoroughly as honest and efficient man- 
agement. 

We are signally honored to-night by the presence 
of so many of the pioneers and veterans of the two 
industries and the past presidents of your associa- 
tion whom you and your committee have invited to 
attend this meeting. If you will permit me to say so, 
I think their presence is its distinguishing feature. 

I do not subscribe to the doctrine, somewhat prev- 
alent at the moment, that the past should be 
scrapped, that it can be of little use to us in solving 
the problems of this new era; nor to that twin mon- 
strosity that anything of to-day or to-morrow that is 
consistent with what has gone before is a menace 
to mankind. Out of the past come the lessons of 
experience; out of the past come incentive and in- 
spiration: out of the past come memories of courage 
and self-sacrifice, of loyalty and devotion. 

I am for the veterans: I honor them for their 
ns ncaa I say to ‘them, Hail and not fare- 
well! 

And then I say to them, “The torch you have 
passed on to us we will carry forward to further 
achievement and to further service.” 
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Deplores Tadanes He Sees on Part of Gas Man 
to Rely Too Much Upon Manufacturer for 


Origination of Improvements 
Mac. D. Dexter Discusses Station and District Governors — Clock Control Has Stood Test 


Our only sources of information on the design of 
the various types of pressure-regulating devices now 
in use have been the bulletins of the various manu- 
facturers, or that actual knowledge which we have 
acquired through experience in the use of pressure- 
controlling devices, declared Mac. D. Dexter in a 
paper before the recent annual convention of the 
Southern Gas Association. 

It is typical of many industries to leave to manu- 
facturing specialists to design improvements in the 
art, whereas the reverse should largely be the case. 

It is probably more the case in the gas industry on 
account of its being such an old and, generally speak- 
ing, conservative business. 

It is probably easier to let the other fellow do the 
work and shoulder the responsibility of operation 
resulting from design, but if .we studied the princi- 
ples of design more we could probably select appa- 
ratus to greater advantage and have a clearer idea 
of operation, and, with the greater opportunity than 
the manufacturer by observing operation of the ap- 
paratus, be in much better position to design im- 
provements, either to overcome troubles or to operate 
more efficiently or to meet new conditions of service. 


Once A DIFFERENT CONDITION EXISTED 


A review of the files of gas journals in the eighties 
or earlier indicated a much greater inventiveness 
among gas men than at the present day. 

Did the advent of electricity dampen some of the 
enthusiasm of gas men? Or does the absorption of 
gas companies into organizations where the electric 
end, such as light, power and street railway interests, 
predominates have any effect on the initiative of gas 
men? 

Attention, however, is called to the fact that the 
Southern gas man is already taking a lead. There are 
the Congdon scrubber, the Maxon-Premix burner 
and Mr. Zeek’s automatic operation of water gas sets. 
For the latter Mr. Zeek has been awarded a medal 
by the Franklin Institute. Mr. Congdon and Mr. 
Maxon were largely responsible for the organization 
of the Southern Gas Association, and each is a mem- 
ber of this Southern gas association. 


No NEED oF A GOVERNOR IN EARLIER Days 


The study of pneumatics in itself is most inter- 
esting, and many problems can be worked out 
by utilizing simple laws. It is interesting to un- 
derstand how a pneumatic pressure of only a few 
ounces per square inch can raise the weight of the 
many hundreds of tons represented by the weight 
of large gas holders, the levels of water in hydraulic 
mains, dip pipes, holder cups, and to the stu- 
dious engineer many other problems are presented. 





of Time 


So also is the problem of distribution of gas an in- 
teresting subject, both from a scientific and physical 
standpoint. Here we have such varying factors as 
the varying cross-sections, specific gravities, veloci- 
ties and pressure differentials to take into considera- 
tion. 

There are many types of apparatus for reducing, 
regulating or controlling fluid pressures. Some are 
known as governors, regulators, pressure controls. 
Only such types as are suited to control low pres- 
sures, as for gas distribution, will be considered in 
this paper. 

In the earliest days of the gas industry there was 
need of a governor; the holders themselves, being 
of small size and probably counterweighted, fur- 
nished the desired pressure. But as holders of large 
size or of multiple lift. throwing higher and varying 
pressures, were developed, some form of regulating 
or governing pressures became necessary. Also as 
business grew and friction increased in the mains, it 
became desirable to increase pressure during the 
peak, which at first was only at night for the lighting 
load. Pressures, however, were kept as low as pos- 
sible the remaining 80 per cent of the time in order 
to conserve leakage. 

Thus the first governor was a reducing pressure 
regulator, maintaining a fixed uniform pressure, the 
additional pressure being accomplished by adding 
weights and removing weights by hand. 

These governors are actuated by the outlet or de- 
livery pressure, which holds in static balance the 
combination of the valve and miniature holder, 
known as the “float” or “bell,” increased weight on 
the bell or float resulting in an increased delivery 
pressure to maintain a balance. 

Hand-changing of weights, unless done at frequent 
intervals and small units, caused undesirable and no- 
ticeable fluctuation of pressures. This inspired the 
invention of automatic means of adding and remov- 
ing weights to the float, the first means employed 
being liquid mercury suspended as a counterweight 
and adapted to flow by gravity on to the float as the 
load came on. 


LARGER FLoats, Regutrinc Less CouNTERBALANCING 
WFIGHTsS 

i 

This form of governor was developed in the eight- 
ies, and for a number of years was the only type of 
automatically loading governor. The peak loading 
being dependent upon the movement of the valve as 
caused by its opening wider as the peak comes on, 
a practically uniform initial. pressure is necessary, 
an additional “balance” governor being a practical 
necessity; otherwise, if the initial pressure varied 
the valve on the automatic governor would have to 
move, which would vary the mercury loading, and 
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thus the governor would be affected by a factor of 
the inlet pressure, which would be undesirable. 

It is the writer’s opinion that this mercury gov- 
ernor has indirectly affected the design of American 
float-type balance governors in reference to the rela- 
tive sizes of the floats. 

With mercury as the loading agent, it was natural 
to design governors with as small floats as possible 
so as to keep the mercury required at a minimum, 
even though the mercury really flows from the coun- 
terbalance to the float. 

With governors with relatively small floats, counter- 
weights working over pulleys or on levers are necessary 
to assist the delivery pressure acting under the float in 
maintaining the valve and float in balance. 

The above opinion is a conclusion reached from ob- 
servation that it is the English practice, and of Amer- 
ican makers other than the makers of automatic gov- 
ernors, to design larger floats requiring less counter- 
balance weights or “flotation” to effect minimum deliv- 
ery pressures. f 


The principle is this: if a governor ‘has a float 20 
in. in diameter, and the minimum delivery pressure is 
3 in., then the force of the delivery pressure acting 
under the float is equivalent to the weight of a pan 
of water 20 in. in diameter and 3 in. deep, or about 
34 Ibs. Now if the weight of the valve, valve stem and 
float is greater than this, a counterbalance is necessary. 
The counterbalance can be by means of an air cham- 
ber within the float and beneath the water level, or by 
counterweights. 

But why is the diameter of the float important in 
the design of a balance governor? In this type of gov- 
ernor, the energy that controls the valve is the delivery 
pressure acting directly. Now if the float is 20 in. 
in diameter, 1/10 in. change in delivery pressure pro- 
duces a force of 3.4 Ib. to move the valve against 
friction, clogging from naphthalene, etc. A float one 
half this diameter would only have a force of 0.8 Ib., 


and one of 40-in. diameter would exert a force of 13.6 
Ibs. 


DELIVERY PressurE Ho_ps CoNTROLLING ELEMENT IN 
BALANCE 


The term balance governor is usually applied to any 
governor not automatic, and is derived from the fact 
that the controlling element is held in balance by the 
delivery pressure. All governors to control delivery 
pressures are balance, even an automatic governor is 
a balance governor with an automatic loading feature, 
but the term as generally used is to distinguish an 
automatic governor from one which maintains a fixed 
delivery pressure. 

Now a balanced valve is one where the inlet pressure 
acting on one side of the valve is balanced, either by 
having a two-seated valve where the inlet pressure acts 
on the top side of one valve and the bottom of the other, 
or in the case of a single-seated valve, the inlet pressure 
is caused to act on a portion of the float, separated 
from the rest, of the same area as the valve, or on the 
surface of a small diaphragm of same area. Balancing 
a valve is of course a refinement, and adds to the sen- 
sitiveness of operation, but it’s of less importance in low- 
pressure regulation, with small-inlet pressure, than in 
the case of high-pressure governors or fluid governors 
for the control of steam or water pressures. 









OTHER Types oF GOVERNORS 


There are other types of governors in use designed 
to secure additional energy or force to control the 
movement of the valve, one by having, instead of a 
float, two diaphragms —one acting directly, on the same 
principle as a float, and the force of the other acting 
through levers in the same direction. The same effect 
of increased force of the delivery pressure changes 
can be had by means of an auxiliary diaphragm. 

Other types of governors have been designed with 
the object of utilizing the greater power of the initial 
pressure. This is accomplished by means of having a 
throttled supply of pressure from the inlet, in con- 
tact with the float or diaphragm; this line then passes 
through a small auxiliary balance governor operating 
directly by the delivery or outlet pressure of the gov- 
ernor. This little auxiliary governor, by opening or 
closing, causes the small supply from the inlet to back 
up or be released ,and being in pneumatic contact with 
the controlling diaphragm, permits of the full inlet 
pressure for controlling the main valve. This type of 
governor makes it possible to control relatively higher 
inlet pressures than with the float-type balance gov- 
ernors. 

Another type of governor has a small auxiliary bal- 
ance diaphragm, actuated by the delivery pressure, 
moving the equivalent of a slide valve which causes 
the pressure from the inlet to act on both sides of the 
main float or diaphragm alternately, as may be neces- 
sary; thus the full inlet pressure can be utilized for 
both opening or closing the regulating valve. 

These latter type of governors have some advantages, 
especially for certain purposes, but generally speaking, 
for controlling the relatively low pressures thrown 
by holders; the simpler forms of float-type governors 
are more generally in use. This is probably due to 
their greater simplicity and reliability, and absence of 
small pipes, small orifices and the necessity for their 
operation of the flow of gas in small pipes, where 
stoppages, such as from naphthalene would possibly 
render the whole governor inoperative. 

AuToMaATiIc Extra PressurE CONTROLS 

Types of automatic peak-load extra-pressure con- . 
trols have been developed, operated by a throttling valve 
placed at the outlet of the governor, causing a slight 
differential in proportion to the velocity of send-out. 
This differential is increased by a venturi through which 
gas is forced to circulate by reason of this differential. 
This differential is communicated to the opposite sides 
of an auxiliary float, which effects a movement of mer- 
cury to the controlling diaphragm of the governor. 

The advantage claimed for such a peak-pressure con- 
trol, is that the element of control is on the outlet of 
the governor, and therefore is not affected by varying 
inlet pressures. This form of control is easily ren- 
dered inoperative by naphthalene or other stoppages. 

The writer has developed a method of auxiliary 
pressure control which can be applied to any type of 
governor. This control is capable of two applications 
—automatic or by clockwork. The latter method has 
been in operation for nearly two years and has 
seemed to possess such merits that United States and 
foreign patents have been applied for. 

Heretofore there has not been perfected a simple 
and reliable means of controlling pressures by clock- 
work, although the records of the Patent Office dis- 
close a number of attempts to accomplish the same 
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but which were never used by the industry for ob- 
vious reasons. 

The success of this invention is that the clockwork 
vechanism does not perform the work of adding 
pressure to the governor, but this is done by the 
pressure of gas. 

There are many cases—for instance, where there 
is outlying reinforcement during peaks, or where 
there is more than one point of supply—where an 
automatic governor cannot give the desired pressure 
curves; also there is such a thing as district peaks, 
which in themselves require additional pressure but 
which in themselves are not sufficient to “load” an 
automatic governor. Similarly, certain industrial 
business between peaks might require more pressure 
than the minimum pressure delivered off peaks by 
an automatic governor. This method is offered as 
the means by which the best service is rendered by 
carrying the pressures at the governor as are deter- 
mined by outlying pressure charts to be best suited ; 
hence the name selective service pressure control. 

The method of control is very simple. Being by 
pneumatic means instead of by dead weights, it is 
only necessary that the space above the diaphragm 
or float, under which the delivery pressure acts, be 
rendered gastight. For each inch of pneumatic pres- 
sure added 1 in. additional outlet pressure will be de- 
livered by the governor. 


The amount of pneumatic pressure added is de- 
pendent on the amount of seal on a small dip pipe, 
which can be variably submerged in mercury. Thus, 
by a very slight movement of this little dip pipe any 
desired degree of added pressure can be had from 
the governor. In the case of the clockwork control, 
the movement of the dip pipe is effected by a paste- 
board cam d'sc, which can be cut as desired. In the 
automatic governor the movement of the main valve 
as the peak comes on, through lever or other reducing 
mechanism, causes the lowering or raising of the 
dip pipe. 

There being practically no extra work done by the 
clock, the one of any twenty-four-hour circular chart 
recording gauge is utilized without interfering with 
its utility for recording pressures. 

A supply of gas, regulated by the needle valve, is 
fed to the line of pipe, one end of which communi- 
cates with the enclosed space above the float of the 
balance governor, the other end connecting, by means 
of the flexible tube, with the dip pipe, mounted on the 
end of the ell-shaped lever and normally resting just 
above the level of mercury in the receptacle. — 

On the upper end of the ell-shaped lever is a roller 
which rests on the outer edge of the pasteboard disc, 
which is back of the regular chart of the recording 
gauge. 

The balance governor has been previously adjusted 
so as to maintain the desired minimum pressure. 


Since the gas that is supplied through the needle 
valve is escaping into the atmosphere, there is no ad- 
ditional pressure on the top of the float and there is 
no increase in pressure; but if depressions are cut in 
the outer edge of the pasteboard disc, the dip pipe 
will be lowered into the mercury; pressure will now 
be built up within the dip pipe and transmitted to 
the governor float, causing the increase in pressure 
to be delivered by the governor. 

The tube surrounding the dip pipe is merely to 
collect the escaping gas so it can be vented from the 


room. ‘The mercury receptacle is provided with 
threads on the stem for very fine adjustment of the 
mercury level, as well as affording a handy means 
of temporarily increasing pressure by hand if ever 
necessary. 

The sight feed just before the needle valve is mere- 
ly for assurance of the supply of gas. Attention has 
been called, in the discussion of various types of 
governors, to the advantages of simplicity and re- 
liability, and the liability of small auxiliary piping to 
stoppage and render the governor inoperative. In 
this case, however, practically the only place where 
there is likelihood of stoppage would be in the needle 
valve. A stoppage here would cause the gas to cease 
bubbling in the sight feed, and this would be ap- 
parent. 


RESULT oF STOPPAGE 


But what would be the worst result of such a stop- 
page? Merely that the added pressure would not go 
on—not that the main governor would not perform, 
for you still have the simplest and most reliable form 
of governor. These points are mentioned with the 
object of giving as complete a description as prac- 
ticable and an endeavor to anticipate what might be 
considered a weakness. 


But why presume that there would be trouble with 
stoppage in the needle valve? What would cause a 
stoppage in the needle valve would, to a great extent, 
stop the pilots to arcs, and it will be presumed that 
you do not make this kind of gas. 

The amount of gas fed through the sight feed and 
needle valve is small; it is evident that it has only to 
be enough to build up a pressure in the space above 
the governor float, of course taking into considera- 
tion that when the pressure is being added the valve 
is being lowered as the peak comes on. 


This ¢ontrol apparatus can be placed any reason- 
able distance from the governor itself, the pipe line 
between the two being principally to transmit pres- 
sure, there being no constant flowing of gas through 
it. Thus the governor need not be placed in an ac- 
cessible place; it need not be offset from the line: 
the control can be some distance, in the works office 
or other convenient place. 

The cam disc has radial lines representing the 
twenty-four hours of the day and circumferential 
lines representing pressure ; that is, the depth to cut 
away for different pressure increases. The depth of 
cuts in the cam disc governs the amount of pressure 
increase and the angle of the cuts the time required 
to effect the increase. 

Having determined the pressures above minimum 
desirable to carry, a disc can be cut with a pair of 
scissors and such pressure changes will be produced 
during each peak until a change of seasons or other 
conditions render a change desirable. 


DiFrFERENT Disc ror UNusuaL Occasions 


A slightly different disc may be required for from 
Saturday night through Sunday morning, but this is 
as easily changed as a chart. Otherwise the disc is 
not. disturbed, even when changing the daily chart, 
the clock being wound through a hole in the disc. 

The automatic application has not had the test 
of time that the clock control has. 
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Getting the Dollars the Saloon Man Got 


We have no idea how many gas companies are 
already engaged in chalking up to the credit side of 
their ledgers a goodly proportion of the dollars the 
saloon man has been getting and will be getting until 
Prohibition. If they are few the gas industry is 
surely behind times, and is losing an excellent chance 
to revel in anticipation, even though realization may 
never eventuate to the degree expected. Most every 
industry seems to be counting on its share of the 
money thus spent, and the habit seems to be to ap- 
propriate to oneself the major portion of it. 

We publish in this issue an article by J. E. Bul- 
lard which seeks to point out the way in which ‘the 
gas industry may expect to share in that more than 
a billion dollars the American people have been 
spending on hard beverages. It is the policy of the 
AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL not to permit its 
own opinions and beliefs to enter into the selection 
of the contributed articles it publishes. In publish- 
ing this article by Mr. Bullard we are adhering to 
this policy. 

We do not think he has reached the real heart of 
the matter at all. But Mr. Bullard has won promi- 
nence as a writer whose suggestions are valuable. 


versa. 
Mr. Bullard, in common with others, takes it for 
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granted that because $1,724,000,000 has been spent 
for alcoholic drinks, now that alcoholic drinks are 
about to be prohibited it will be spent for something 


else. ‘Thus, in our opinion, his very premises are 
wrong. 

The American people to a large degree have be- 
come acquainted with a word they never before had 
much use for. That word is—Thrift! 

Its significance has been brought home to them so 
painfully in some cases that it bids fair to be held in 
memory. Particularly do people on fixed income, 
formerly in easy circumstances, now with the dollar 
cut in half, reduced to circumstances approaching 
poverty, regret that they never paid much heed to 
that rainy-day council. 

Any merchandising policy that is based on the as- 
sumption that the American people are the old ridic- 
ulously self-confident, reckless, spendthrift people 
they were but a few years ago is not sound. 

Our people are by no means models of prudence 
in the matter of money spending even yet. Still there 
has been a marked change, and, generally speaking, 
they want something real for their money when they 
do spend. Gas appliances, therefore, fall within the 
fold whose situation is bettered in the merchandising 
sense by the tendency toward greater judgment in 
spending. 

We believe as Mr. Bullard does, but in a different 
way, that prohibition will benefit gas lighting; this 
for the reason that the lord of the purse-string will 
spend a greater proportion of his time at home, will 
experience enough of the annoyance of inadequate 
illumination to take a real interest in the sitting- 
room lamps. 

The home conditions of some men, of course, are 
such, in their viewpoint, that they will go anywhere 
to get away from them. Denied the saloon, such 
men, as Mr. Bullard suggests, may increase the busi- 
ness of the candy store. 

But another large class has gone to the saloon, 
lured by its general glitter. This lure removed, they 
will more likely stay at home the greater number of 
nights. Then we may expect highly receptive pros- 
pects for good gas lighting come to light in aniazing 
numbers. 





A Matter of Prestige 


Haiti is a lan’ of which the gas man in general 
has heard little. There isn’t, or was not up to our 
last advices, a gas plant in the entire republic. Judg- 
ing it upon this basis, we would assume that its 
people are not yet civilized. At least, we would not 
look for enlightenment to a land whose people are 
not intelligent enough to realize and demand the 
convenience represented in gas service. 

Yet for 2 century back the rulers of this strange 
though near-by land profited hugely by a policy of 








compensation whose advantages we have largely 
seemed oblivious to. 


The general run of Haitians never went in very 
strong for education. Learned men did not appeal 
to the popular imagination. By freak of fate a few 
educated men did attain the presidency of the coun- 
try, but their administrations were the shortest lived. 
The rulers have come, almost without exception, 
from the crudest type of the populace. Yet witness 
their system of building up an organization that for 
economy in the matter of pay-rolls has never been 
paralleled even in the American gas industry. 

Being president was the Haitian’s most promising 
means of acquiring a fortune. And he had to do it 
quick. 

An army was an absolute essential to holding his 
office. 

Usually, when the Haitian began his term his 
pockets were empty. In fact, it was that emptiness 
of pocket that was the inspiration of his candidacy— 
at the head of some armed hundreds equally needy. 

Manifestly he could not acquire an army by hold- 
ing out inducements of high and certain compensa- 
tion. After he got his hand into the national treas- 
ury he could not continue an army on such a basis; 
that would be to defeat his primary aim of attaining 
a personal competence. He needed all he could get 
for himself; for his tenure of office, at the best, of 
necessity must be short lived. 

He therefore got the strongest and, for this purpose, the 
best by making the job attractive through its dignity 
and the title it carried. Indiscriminately he appoint- 
ed captains, generals and what not. A certain pro- 
portion of privates there must be, of course. These 
were provided by strong-arm methods on the part of 
the first appointed. Thus there existed an army, 
possibly as cheap an army, in the matter of compen- 
sation received by the individual, as any known and 
possibly as poor an army as any known. But it filled 
the bill, which was as much as could be desired. 

This matter of the sense of dignity that is at- 
tached to a job has a greater importance than some 
of us seem to realize. It has, moreover, a monetary 
value. 

It is as in the case of a superintendent we once 
knew. 

He was generally looked up to by all in the com- 
pany’s employ, even by the commercial manager. 
And the latter’s monthly salary was about one- 
quarter higher than that of the superintendent. 

Yet the superintendent was perfectly happy and 
contented in his situation. His feeling of self-im- 
portance compensated him for the difference in 
money received. 

We do not advocate compensating gas company 
workers by playing up to their self-esteem alone. 
Compensating him in such manner that he may live 
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in a manner that is commensurate with the reason- 
able tastes his mental plane must develop within him, 
without worry and the necessity of giving deep 
thought to every penny he spends, and yet have 
something ahead each month to show for his work, 
is a prime essential to a contented and efficient em- 
ployee. 

If we add to that a sense of dignity attached to 
his position we’ve gone along way toward satis- 
fying his every normal desire. 





A Loss? — Yes, but the Gain is Greater 

We have all lost employees whose going we bit- 
terly regretted. In many cases the decision to go 
arises from motives aside from any conduct or poli- 
cies we have established. In such cases no altera- 
tions we might have accomplished in our attitude 
toward the pafticular employee would have pre- 
vented the loss. 

But in many cases the resignation has been in- 
spired by disgruntlement—disappointment—upon the 
part of the employee. Too often have we attributed 
his action to “hotheadedness” and have learned 
nothing. 

Regret not the loss of the employee, however com- 
petent, who has become so thoroughly sick and tired 
of his job that he quits.’ In that frame of mind he 
is better gone, from the viewpoint of your interests, 
than if he had stayed. 

Whatever his own inclinations, he can never be of 
half the value to you of a man one-tenth as com- 
petent whose loyalty, enthusiasm and good-will your 
conduct has not yet chilled. 

It is an unhappy day for the employer when a 
competent employee becomes thoroughly sick and 
tired of his job. The spark that has made him com- 
petent is then smothered. 

If he leaves, the employer loses. 
still loses. 

The supply of competent men may be as ample as 
some seem to think it is. Nevertheless, the bird in 
the hand is still worth two in the bush. 

This being the case, it would seem that consid- 
erable thought might profitably be given to prevent- 
ing competent people from becoming sick of the job, 


such a tendency by no means being an uncommon 
ailment. 


If he stays, he 


A prolific source of such inclinations on the part 
of the employee is too much loose comment on the 
way he does things, carried on behind his back and 
sometimes even in conversation with other em- 
ployees actually subordinate to him. 

If there is anything to criticize in his manner of 
handling his department or his subordinates, there 
is sufficient excuse to bring the matter to his atten- 
tion direct. If the employer or executive lacks the 
courage to adopt such course toward his employee 


or subordinate, it is evident that he lacks a very 
necessary qualification for his office. 

Back-stairs criticism never reaches the one criti- 
cized in such manner as to inspire him to consider 
the matter from a constructive viewpoint. It merely 
irritates and embitters him with his situation. 

Too much meddling is another promising means of 
making employees disheartened with their situation. 

All men do not achieve success in management by 
similar means. 

We do not believe in man-driving as a means to 
obtain real results. Yet there have, in the past, been 
executives and employers who by driving Have 
achieved dazzling success. Perhaps there are situa- 
tions even to-day wherein the man-driver may se- 
cure the best results, though we strongly doubt it. 

Other men have “produced” by systematizing al- 
most to the point of making a department merely 
mechanical; others by getting deeply into the lives 
and interests of those working under their direction, 
and by winning their friendship and whole-hearted 
co-operation by what may seem to others extreme 
liberality in time off for diversion or the gratification 
of personal interests. 

A list such as this could be stretched on indefi- 
nitely. 

If the art of managing, obtaining the maximum 
results at the minimum expense consistent with the 
wholesomeness of the social body, could be reduced 
to rule-and-thumb methods we would not every so 
often be hearing about those hundred thousand and 
million dollar salaries. 


A good rule, therefore, is to be sure of whom we 
hire to manage. Then let us permit him to manage 
in his own way, only putting in our own opinions 
and counsel when our manager has indicated that he 
wants such assistance. 

In any case, whether he be a fawning sycophant or 
a bull in a china closet, it is by the results that he 
produces that we judge him. Since this is the case, 
why obtrude our own notions and interference dur- 
ing the periods he is in fact on trial? 

If the results he produces are satisfactory and the 
methods he employs are not such that will bring dis- 
repute upon the company, we have obtained from 
him the maximum we could obtain under any cir- 
cumstance, so sticking our own noses into his task 
will have gained us nothing whatever, and in the 
meantime we will have risked getting them twisted 
out of joint. 

On the other hand, if he is not competent to man- 
age, our counsels will be superfluous and of no avail 
and our stepping constantly on his toes will make 
him even less competent. The only remedy in such 
case is to dispense with him and get someone who is 
competent. We do not employ assistants with the 
expectation that we will do their jobs for them. We 
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employ them, rather, to take jobs off our shoulders. 

There is a large number of other incitations to 
employees becoming “sick and tired of their jobs” 
that seem considerably practised. Space forbids even 
listing those which come instantly to the writer’s 
mind. 

Locating such causes is merely a matter of com- 
mon sense and a certain amount of self-introspection. 
We know what we would not tolerate from the other 
fellow were our positions reversed. How, then, can 
we expect him to tolerate contentedly that some 
thing from us? 





Not a Benevolence but a Profit-Earn- 
ing Undertaking 
A Public Service Commission Member Interests Himself in Gas 
Company Employees’ Compensation 
By E. D. CARPENTER 


The unexpected has come to pass. A member of 
a public service commission has taken a stand for 
adequate compensation for employees of a gas com- 
pany. 

He is fair, though. 

If existing rates do not provide for such conditions 
he would change rates to do so. 

Most thinking men have realized that if the great 
general public became aware of the relationship be- 
tween rates and the grade of people who provide their 
gas for them there would be little argument over 
making the increases. 


Tre Source AN UNEXPECTED ONE 


But most of us more or less thought this would 
come to pass through some gas company’s muster- 
ing up the spunk to say in effect: 

“You expect from us superior service. We can 
give it only by being able to employ the highest 
grade of engineers, the highest grade of chemists, the 
highest grade of office people, the highest grade of 
labor. 


“The compensation we are able to offer them, due 
to the rates we are compelled to sell at, is of a size 
that cannot be expected to attract any but second or 
third grade men. We must pay more if you want 
superior service. You in turn must pay more to us.” 

Because many men, perfectly good gas men, are 
and have been personally impractical, willing to sac- 
‘rifice a proportion of their daily value for the sake 
of having what they consider a permanent job, the 
gas industry has been able to enlist within its ranks 
men of the highest grades in the lines enumerated. 
So it was with the railroads. 


Tuincs Have CHANGED 


But times have changed. Most men are beginning 
to know their value. There is a dawning realization, 
too, that the “rolling stone” counsel is somewhat of 
a fallacy. The delusion in regard to the value of the 
permanent job at miserable compensation over a pe- 
riod of years too many have seen shattered before 
their very eyes 


Witt Have To Bip as HicH Aas OTHERS 


To get the kind of men its needs in the future will 
require the gas industry will be compelled to bid as 
high or higher than other industries. If it doesn’t, 
and because of its rates cannot, it might just as well 
reconcile itself to supplying half-way service and the 
public will have to content itself with such service. 
There is no other way out. 

It must go even farther. 

Throughout the ages the employed have been 
emerging from serfdom and paternalism gradually 
into a place of dignity. 

The gas manager, like the steel manager and the 
mine manager, has, consciously or unconsciously, 
placed himsélf on a superior plane to his subordinate 
workers. 

He assumed to himself greater independence of 
action, not only in business conduct but even in per- 
sonal matters, than he would permit of subordinates. 
He liked to be “kow-towed” to to a greater or less 
degree; in fact, often adjudged the overrespectful 


‘employee, other things being almost equal, a better 


employee than one who, while courteous, felt himself 
just as good a man as the boss, even though his sti- 
pend be less. 


What THE Best Witt DEMAND 


The best worker of the future will demand that 
all, from the highest to the lowest, be on an equal 
plane of dignity. He will insist that his value be 
judged by the value of his work, not by the degree 
of smirking ard kow-towing he may do. 

He will not tolerate being passed by in advance- 
ment by one who, though less meritorious, is blessed 
or cursed with what is known as a “pull,” and in this 
he will be sustained by his fellows. 

The producer in the years to come will refuse, as 
he has not in the past, to be shouldered with the 
burden of providing for the parasite. . 


Wrat THE INpustry Must OFFER 


These things the gas industry must be prepared to 
offer if it is to have the best grade of workers in the 
future: Attractive compensation, full respect for the 
dignity of the individual, and complete fairness and 
impartiality in advancements and appointments. 

Only the first it cannot provide from its own voli- 
tion alone. Attractive compensation without ade- 
quate rates is an impossibility. This rests with the 
public, and the gas industry can and should make 
the public comprehend. 

Respecting the dignity of the employee and the 
complete elimination of favoritism is a matter of 
our own attitude. If our tendency does not travel 
in such channels right now we had better begin 
quickly to guide it in that direction. 


Comparison of Gas Rates for{Past Five Years 


Gas rates are lower now than in 1914 in sixty-five 
towns and cities of Illinois, according to a statement 
made public by the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information. In 29 per cent of the cities over 
1,000 the rates are less now than before the war. 
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Make Sure that the Story Will 
Get Home by Addressing a 
Circular to the Child 


Team work counts fully as much 
in business as in sports. This fact 
was amply proven during the week 
of May 5 in Los Angeles, Cal., when 
all the dealers in gas stoves and ap- 
pliances got together and inaugurated 
a campaign for gas ranges so far- 
reaching in its scope that the merits 
of gas for cooking was made known 
to every man, woman and child in 
the city and surrounding country. 

Three sets of circulars were pre- 
pared, one destined for the man; the 
second for the woman, and the third 
for the child of the household. It 
might seem to some that an appeal 
to the child would have little weight, 
but the association figured that 
whereas some of the circulars sent 
to the adults would be cast into the 
waste-basket, every child, delighted 
with the importance of receiving a 
letter, would be sure to read it— 
and that in most instances the com- 
munication, while remaining about 
the house, would be seen by the par- 
ents also. The message addressed 
to the child took the form of a lit- 
tle booklet, with gay-colored pic- 
tures, and a little jingle, about the 
Modern Mother Goose. For the 
benefit of any individual gas mer- 
chant who might wish to use it in 
his own advertising, the verses are 
given herewith: 


MortrHer Goose For 1919 


The Maiden 
A little maiden all forlorn, 
Who rose with the sun on a sum 
mer’s morn, 
And wept as she thought of the 
bread and cake 
And pies and cookies she had to 


make. 
The Hod 
She filled the range with a hod of 
coal; 
The heat was enough to try her 
soul ; 


MERCHANDISING 








She labored till noon with an aching 
head, 
Till she finished her baking of cake 
and bread. 


The Man 
Then the man, who came with a 
smile so bland, 
Who came to the door with his 
hat in his hand, 
And told the maiden a tale so fair 
That she ordered a Gas Range 
then and there. 


The Range 
Then the gas range that came next 
day, 
And turned all drudgery into play; 
That banished the coal and the ashes 
and heat, 
And cooked things fit for a king 
to eat. 


Again the Maiden 
The maiden forlorn has grown sweet 
and fair, 
Since her life has been freed of its 
worry and care. 
And she blessed the man with the 


smile so bland, 
Who came to the door with his hat 
in his hand, 
And told her a tale so true and so 
fair, 
That she ordered a Gas Range 
then and there. 


Full many a truth is spoken in jest, 
and many a housewife on reading the 
merry little jingle ‘was struck with 
the sound common sense of it, and 
imbued with the idea of emulating 
the “maiden all forlorn.” 

The circular sent to the man of 
the household stated a few plain 
facts regarding the relative economy 
of gas, oil and coal. As the bill 
paying member of the household the 
appeal was directed towards. his 
pocketbook : 


Gas Economy PrRoveD 


Gas is proved to be more eco- 
nomical—not only by monthly bills, 
if all fuel expenses are added up, 
as well as the original outlay in the 
stove that burns the fuel—but by 
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the unerring results which 
the law of mathematics 
works out. 

Because gas is capable of 
being utilized more directly 
against the object to be 
cooked its efficiency is 
double that of oil, and 
nearly three times that of 
coal. The efficiency of gas 
is scientifically set down as 
40 per cent; that of distil- 
late of oil, 20 per cent ; and 
of coal, 15 per cent. 

Worked out visually after 
accurate computation, the 
actual amount of work 
which a dollar’s worth of 
each of the three fuels will 


accomplish is shown by 

the following schedule: 

Ce eh Oe ay 100 per cent 
Distillate oil at 7c...... 77 per cent 
Coal at $15 per ton.... 53 per cent 


Figures never lie, and the moral 
of this little tract is: 
Burn Gas For THE SAKE OF 
Economy 


When all is said, however, the 
housewife who has to use the stove 
is the real member of the family 
to whom to appeal, and accordingly, 
several days prior to the Gas Week 
Demonstration, they sent out a lit- 
tle circular to the housewives of 
Los Angeles: 


Gas Rance WEEK, May 5-10 


Thousands of housewives will 
want to witness the battle of the gas 
range with the kitchen gas plates, 
coal stoves and oil stoves this week. 

Never in the city’s history has the 
public viewpoint been so sharply fo- 
cused on the two big subjects of 
“gas” and “gas ranges,” and so 
strong an issue created between the 
gas range and the older stoves which 
burn oil or coal while mercilessly 
“cooking the cook.” 

Vantage points from which to wit- 
ness the decisive battle may be found 
at the following-named well recog- 
nized gas range dealers: 

(Here followed a complete list of 
merchants taking part in the gas 
range demonstration week, to the 
number of a score.) 

Each dealer has arranged a dif- 
ferent setting for his favorite gas 
range. The housewife, who natu- 
rally will visit all the places men- 
tioned, in order to obtain the widest 
possible education, may become a 





real gas range encyclopedia before 


the week is ended. No salesman. 
hereafter, with an inferior article and 
a superior vocabulary will be able 
to convince her that the worst is 
“just as good” as the best. 

Make the rounds, and hear what 
every gas range dealer has to say 
concerning his pet. An _ wunusual 
“demonstration” will be given, which 
will be educative, at least, beside be- 
ing entertaining, and in many cases 
“filling” as well. 

Tt is safe to say, that having had 
the subject of the coming gas demon- 
stration week drummed into her head 
so effectively for several weeks, al- 
most every woman—and many 
cases accompanied by her John—took 
occasion to investigate the merits of 
the different ranges. She could 
scarcely fail to learn something of 
value, no matter what part of the 
business section she traversed, as 
every hardware, house furnishing 
and gas dealing merchant had an 
exhibition of gas ranges. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
display was that of Overells, who 
devoted an entire series of windows 
to featuring the ranges. The corner 
window was fitted up as a model 
kitchen, with kitchen cabinet and 
Peninsular gas range. Here every 
day from 11.00 a. m. to 4.00 p. m. 
a demonstrator baked bread, rolls, 
pies and cake, and furnished sam- 
ples to an enthusiastic crowd of vis- 
itors. Another window compared 
the old style with the modern gas 
range. 
In the background were shown the 
new style gas ranges, and on the wall 
hung several catchy cards: 


If father cooked the Sunday dinner 
He would say: Buy a Peninsular 
Gas Range. You bet! 


Food cooked an a Penin- 
sular Range 
Makes home a joy; home- 
life worth living; and your 
wife the best cook on 

earth. 

They also made an es- 
pecial appeal to June 
brides in another window. 
Here was a white enamel 
gas range, with nickel 
trimmings, to the handle 
of the oven being tied a 
big bow and long stream- 
ers of broad white ribbon. 
Beside it was a large card 
showing the cut of a wed- 
ding .party at the altar, 
and below, in letters of 
green and gold: 

Buy a Gas RANGE For A WeppINnG 
PRESENT 


Nothing could make a more ap- 
propriate gift to a young married 
couple than a superb gas range that 
will last a lifetime, and cause no 
heartaches or regrets. 

Barker Bros. specialized on the 
Chambers Fireless Cooking Gas 
Range. They advertised in the lo- 
cal papers: 


Tue CHAMBERS FirRELESs SAVES 
Foop 

Do you know that ordinarily you 
get only 6 to 7 Ibs. out of every 10 
Ibs. of meat you cook? The fireless 
cooker gives you 8 to 9%4 Ibs. And 
who would deny that fireless-cooked 
food is better, knowing that by this 
method the delicious food juices and 
flavor are retained. 

The cheaper and tougher cuts of 
meat may be roasted to a delightful 
turn in the oven of the Chambers 
Fireless Gas Range. 

See our demonstration of the fire- 
less cooker in our show windows 
every day during gas demonstration 
week, from 11.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 

In the window was shown a gas 
range with fireless cooker attach- 
ment. By it stood a wax model, 
placing food in the oven. During 
the demonstration period this figure 
was removed, and an alert demon- 
strator took its place. Much of the 
selling power of the window was 
gained through the catchy and prac- 
tical cards on either side of the stove: 


There is absolutely no economy in 
using an old worn-out gas range no 
matter how endearing it may be to 
the family. 

New ranges use less gas because 
they are equipped with adjustable 
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orifices which may be regulated to 
the gas you are using, whether it 
be natural, artificial or a mixture 
of both. 


and, 


Just as cooking with gas is so 
vastly superior in every way to the 
old-fashioned, mussy, inconvenient 
and troublesome way of cooking over 
the fierce heat of a coal or wood 
fire, so the Chambers Fireless Cook- 
ing Gas Range is to the ordinary gas 
range. 

This range has a fireless cooker 
built right into it, which enables it 
to cook at full speed with the gas 
turned off. 


Your old range accepted as part 
payment on a new Fireless one. 


The Los Angeles Gas Appliance 
Company. had a beautiful display of 
gas ranges, two in each window, set 
in the midst of palms and vases of 
ferns. The catchy card in the fore- 
ground, which was artistically print- 
ed on a long panel, brought a smile 
of amusement and then of apprecia- 
tion to every housewife: — 


Have You Aa Jewet 1n Your 
FAMILY ? 


Can you imagine anything more 
pleasing than a happy family at din- 
ner time? Daddy is home from 
work, and the children, for the mo- 
ment forgetful of their hunger, romp 
to the table, tugging at their beloved 
father. All are seated, and the tidy 
housewife, beaming with anticipa- 
tion, brings in the dinner. A sizzling 
roast, browned to the queen’s taste; 
baked potatoes, popping from their 
skins; vegetables steaming with ap- 
petizing aroma; and muffins just 
like mother used to make. 

Father, scenting the tasty flavors, 
puts his arm around the thoughtful 
wife, and says: “Dearie, you are a 
jewel.” 

“Yes, daddy,” she answers, “but 
I have a 


Clark Jewel 


in the kitchen—the one you bought 
me yesterday. It’s a pleasure to get 
dinner on such a dandy gas range.” 

Inside, each day, they gave a 
demonstration of the many con- 
veniences and cooking power of these 
gas ranges. 

The Pasadena Hardware Company, 
featuring the Acorn ‘Automatic Gas 
Range, told of its merits in the novel 
advertisement : 





Tue RANGE THAT ALMostT THINKS 


Have you not sometimes dreamed 
about a stove that would do your 
cooking for you, while you rested, 
or played, or shopped, or perhaps 
motored for miles from home? 

Your Dream Stove Is Here 

It is a gas range with a spacious 
automatic retained-heat cooking 
oven, in which cooking can be done 
without any attention on your part. 

Colyears, featuring the Garland 
Gas Range, showed one of the stoves 
in the window, and a big red circle, 
made of cardboard, extending all 
around the window. To this were 
fastened life-size half-length cut-outs 
of father, mother, son and daughter, 
while down in front was a card: 
“The Garland Gives Satisfaction All 
Around.” Beneath the cut-out of 
each figure, was a gaily lettered 
card: “Father Smiles at the Size of 
His Gas Bill,” “Mother Likes to 
Cook on a Stove that Guarantees a 
Perfect Oven,” and “All the Children 
Grow Fat and Happy ’Cause Every- 
thing Tastes So Good.” 

The Jantzen-Railsback Company, 
featuring the Reliable Ranges, called 
attention to the top-burner lighting 
attachment, obviating the use of a 
match; Stavnows featured the same 
range, laying particular stress on its 
rust-proof interior; while among the 
other firms exhibiting were the Par- 
melee-Dohrmann Company; Lyon, 
McKinney, Smith Company; Los 
Angeles Furniture Company ; Good- 
an-Jenkins; Cass, Smur, Dameral 
Company; Colgan-Henderson; Ben- 
son Hardware Company; Eastern 
Outfitting Company; Brents; The 
Broadway; and Hamburgers. 

During the first three days of the 
week the local papers had a four- 
page section devoted entirely to gas 
ranges. All of the above firms ad- 
vertised the merits of their own par- 
ticular stove in the columns of this 
section, while there were a number 
of columns of reading matter relative 
to gas as a fuel and the economy of 
its use. 


Cleveland Gives an Unique 
Exhibit of Gas Machinery 
Exhibits during the week of May 

20 at the Central Armory at Cleve- 

land, Ohio, shows every piece of 

machinery and material used in con- 
veying gas from the well in the field 
to the gas jet and the stove in the 
household. 

.W. B. Way, acting secretary of the 

Association of Natural Gas Supply 

Men, says the Government must 


adopt measures for conservation of 
natural gas to save the supply. 

Secretary Lane, Department of 
the Interior, spoke on possible Gov- 
ernment control of gas fields and 
the conservation of gas. 

Features at the exhibit were ap- 
pliances to cut down gas leakages. 
Among these is a water heater with 
safety air burners which will supply 
1,000 gallons of hot water at a fuel 
cost of 25 cents. 


Gas Lighting Opportunities 
Offered by Prohibition 
By J. E. BULLARD 
The annual sum of money now 
being spent for alcoholic drinks is 
$1,724,000,000. It is estimated that 
this sum will be spent with other 
storekeepers in addition to what is 
already being spent with them as 
soon as the dry laws go into effect. 
It is estimated also that an additional 
sum will be spent with these store- 
keepers. This additional sum will 
be the money which will be earned 
and spent by those people who now 
have to devote all their time to con- 
suming alcoholic drinks and who of 
course will have leisure to earn more 
money than they are earning now 
just as soon as the need for their 
peculiar abilities is ended by the-dry 

laws. 

Where will all of this money be 
spent? There is enough data already 
on the subject so that we know where 
a good part of it will go. In every 
State that has gone dry, in every 
town that has gone dry there has 
been a great increase of the candy 
and soda water business. Sugar 
satisfies the same craving as alcohol 
does. It does it without the ill ef- 
fects. One can consume vast quan- 
tities of sugar and still be able to 
continue at his occupation. So we 
find that when towns go dry the 
business in the candy stores and at 
the soda fountain of the drug stores 
immediately picks up. 

We can look forward to a large in- 
crease of both candy stores and drug 
stores. These stores will have to be 
lighted. It is probable that not only 
will all the stores now being occu- 
pied by saloons be occupied by stores 
but that more stores will be opened 
in the vicinity of the present saloons. 
Many of the old-fashioned saloons 
spoiled the neighborhood for other 
classes of business. With them 
closed business in the vicinity of their 
old locations is bound to increase. 

“Candy manufacturers,” says the 
Retail Public Ledger, “without ex- 
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ception aré preparing for heavy in- 
crease in demand, and are increasing 
their facilities of production. It is 
a fact medically established that the 
human constitution that is accus- 
tomed to alcohol and is deprived of 
it craves sweets. The sugar replaces 
the alcohol in the system to a large 
extent. And every habitual drinker 
who has sworn off for any period will 
testify to it. 

“In terms of retail business this 
should mean an increase in demand 
for candy at reasonable price in 
small amounts. Fifteen cents’ worth 
of chocolate creams will be called 
upon to take the place of the fifteen- 
cent drink in many cases. 

“The demand for soft drinks also 
will increase, both as a result of ap- 
petite and of social conviviality. Ice 
cream may also be included here.” 

What an opportunity this change 
of things is going to offer the gas 
man. It is estimated that each fam- 
ily will have $86.20 more a year to 
spend than it has now. This is go- 
ing to mean more stores to serve 
them. It means greater lighting op- 
portunities. The only way that the 
old saloon location can be made an 
attractive store location is by light- 
ing it up brilliantly. .The only way 
to be sure of getting this lighting is 
to get after the owner of these places. 
Light the corner up brilliantly so 
that the prospective storekeeper can 
see for himself what a desirable lo- 
cation it is. The chances are that 
some of the men who will enter the 
candy or drug business are now 
working during the day and look 
for locations at night. They cer- 
tainly can find a brilliantly-lighted 
corner much easier than they can a 
dark one. 


The wise real estate owner or agent 
instead of closing up the room that 
has been used as a saloon and turn- 
ing it into an apartment will remodel 
the property he owns or has charge 
of in the immediate vicinity for store 
sites. Instead of fewer business in- 
stitutions on account of the removal 
of the saloon there is pretty sure to 
be more. 


Where there is a saloon to-day we 
may expect to find a drug store, a 
candy store or a fruit store in a 
few months after the saloon is closed. 
Grocery. stores will also be on the 
increase, and if there is not one now 
in the vicinity of the saloon there 
probably will be one soon after the 
saloon is closed. The money that is 
now being spent for drink is going 
to be spent to a very large extent 









A CORNER OF THE HOTEL SENECA “ALL-GAS” KITCHEN 


for things to eat, for groceries, for 
candy, for ice cream and for fruit. 


These places can be lighted both 
inside and out by gas if the gas light- 
ing salesmen are wide enough awake 
to the opportunities offered them. 
Now, however, is the time to get 
ready. Now is the time to interview 
the owners of the buildings occu- 
pied by saloons, now is the time to 
interview the agents for such build- 
ings. Now is the time to show what 
real opportunities are being offered 
to all by the prospects of a bone-dry 
country. 

It will pay to keep a close watch 
on all the saloon locations. Even 
before the saloon goes out of busi- 
ness there is likely to be a change in 
its locality. New stores may be 
opened. Preparations may be made 
to develop the locality for other 
kinds of business before the saloon 
has gone out of existence. All of 
these changes, all of these new 
stores, mean gas lighting opportu- 
nities. 

The wise gas lighting salesman 
will follow them up. He will keep 
in close touch with the men who own 
or rent such property. He will see 
that gas piping goes in when the 
buildings are being remodelled. He 
will demonstrate good gas lighting 
to the stores already existing in the 
neighborhood. Somebody is going to 
get this lighting business. It is up 
to the gas man whether he will get 
it or not. 





Rochester Hotel Proves Effi- 
ciency of All-Gas Kitchen 


The Hotel Seneca, one of the 
largest first-class hotels in Rochester, 
proved to its own satisfaction the 
economic value of an all-gas kitchen. 

Two sections of Garland Hotel 
Ranges with semi-solid all-hot tops 
were installed in the latter part of 
1917 to test the merits of gas. The 
gas consumption on these ranges was 
measured by a separate meter for a 
period of several months, and the 
operation of these ranges was so sat- 
isfactory that in May, 1918, the man- 
agement placed an order for four 
additional sections of ranges and a 
gas broiler to complete the new in- 
stallation. 

Eight sections of coal ranges were 
formerly taxed to their capacity to 
prepare the food, but under the new 


_conditions more work is now being 


done with less effort on six sections 
of gas ranges. 


Plant Escaped Serious Fire 

from Spark Igniting Waste 

The gas plant of the Oshkosh Gas 
Light Company was in danger of a 
serious fire last week, the cause be- 
ing a spark from the boiler room ig- 
niting some waste material outside 
the building and the flames extended 
up the side of the structure. The 
fire department responded and ex- 
tinguished the flames in a short time, 
the damage being small. 
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New York State Wants En- 
gineer at Salary Not to 
Exceed $5,000 


An examination will be held June 
28, 1919, for the position of Gas 
Engineer with the Public Service 
Commission, Second District, at a 
salary not to exceed $5,000. Appli- 
cation forms will not be sent out by 
mail after June 16, 1919. Appli- 
cations received at the office of the 
commission after June 18, 1919, may 
not be accepted. 

The duties are to supervise the 
testing of gas and gas meters; to 
handle service complaints and gen- 
eral correspondence; to investigate 
and report on questions concerning 
gas manufacture and distribution, in- 
cluding rate and service matters ; and 
to make inventories and appraisals of 
gas properties. Applicants should have 
had at least eight years’ practical ex- 
perience in work qualifying them to 
discharge the duties of the position. 
Technical education will receive 
credit as equivalent to practical ex- 
perience, graduation in chemistry or 
chemical engineering courses in a 
school of highest standing being 
counted as four years’ experience. 
Subjects of examination and relative 
weights: written examination, 2; ex- 
perience and personal qualifications, 
3%. Candidates may also be sum- 
moned for an interview with the ex- 
aminers. Open to non-residents. 
Men only. 

For application form, address 

State Civic Service CoMMISSION, 

Avsany, N. Y. 


Ohio Cities Gas Company 
Perfecting European 
Selling Organization 
President Dawes Visiting England, 
France and Belgium 

The Ohio Cities Gas Company is 
now perfecting an extensive Euro- 
pean selling organization, the lack of 
which has been considered the com- 
pany’s one weak spot. President B. 


USTRY 


G. Dawes has sailed for Europe and 
will visit England, France and Bel- 
gium for the purpose of expanding 
the company’s export business, now 
handled through its subsidiary, the 
Pure Oil Company. The Ohio Cities 
Gas Company is the third largest in- 
dependent oil producer in the United 
States and has a total pipe line mile- 
age of 3,964 miles, of which 1,325 
milesaremainline and 1,639 gathering 
lines. There are 31 main line pump 
stations and 64 gathering line pump 
stations. The storage capacity in 
connection with these lines is 2,318,- 
165 barrels. These lines are con- 
nected with 8,679 wells with a daily 
average production of 13,378 barrels. 
During the vear ending Mar. 31, 
1919, 6,505,382 barrels of crude and 
315,857 barrels of refined oils, a to- 
tal of 6,829,239 barrels were received. 
The company controls an acreage of 
861,197, of which 71,591 are operated 
and 789,606 are unoperated. Of the 
unoperated acreage 51,054 are in 
Texas and 237,930 in New Mexico. 
The company has not yet operated 
any land in either of these States. 


Commissioner of Public Works 
Would Force Peoples Com- 
pany’s Payment of Rev- 
enue to City Treasury 

An attempt to force the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company of Chi- 
cago to pay part of its revenue into 
the city treasury, as the telephone 
and the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany do, is urged by William H. 
Reid, commissioner of public works 
in Chicago. Mr. Reid’s proposal will 
be considered by the State Commis- 


- gion on Public Utilities, who are now 


sitting on gas rates. The attention 
of John A. Richert, chairman of the 
city council finance committee, was 
called to the fact that the Peoples 
company is not paying over any rev- 
enue to the city as the telephone and 
electric companies do, and it is ex- 
pected that he will take some action 
in the matter. 


OF THE GAS 





Laclede Company Passes: 
$187,000.00 Regular 
Quarterly Dividend 


First Time in Its Dividend History Since- 
1898—High Manufacturing Costs and 
Rate Increase Still Pending 
Chief Reasons 

The directors of the Laclede Gas 
Light Company have ordered the 
regular quarterly dividend of 134 
per cent on its $10,700,000 common 
stock outstanding, payable June 15, 
deferred. This is the first time in 
the company’s history that this quar- 
terly dividend has been deferred. 
The board of directors’ announce- 
ment states the reason for passing 
the dividend is because of the present 
high manufacturing costs and also 
because the application for permis- 
sion to increase rates is still pend. 
ing. The quarterly dividend amounts. 
to $187,000. Laclede Gas Light 
Company has paid regular quarterly 
dividends since 1898. 


Commercial Attaches of the 
Netherlands’ Legation Ex- 
tend Their Courtesy to 
the Gas Industry 


A commercial department of the: 
Netherlands’ Legation to the United’ 
States has recently been established 
for the express purpose of fostering 
trade between the United States and’ 
Holland. The headquarters are at 
Washington, D. C., and the depart- 
ment is in a position to give any and 
all kinds of commercial information 
about trade between the two coun- 
tries to American merchants in the 
gas industry. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIGHTING Com- 
PANIES’ subsidiaries report aggregate 
net sales for April of $144,259, as 
compared with $122,063 for April, 
1918, an increase of $22,195. For 
the ten months ending April 26 the 
net sales were $1,540,396, as against 
$1,295,376 last year, an imcrease of 
$245,019. 
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Standard Gas and Elec- 
tric Company Consol- 
idates with Large 
Oil Interests 
Merger Affects Character of Many 
Companies 
H. M. Byllesby, president of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company 
announces the consolidation of his 
company with the C. B. Shaffer oil 
and refining interests. The name of 
the new company is Shaffer Oil & 
Refining Company. C. B. Shaffer 
has been elected president and Mr. 
Byllesby chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Shaffer’s entire staff 
will remain with the new organiza- 
tion. The Standard Gas & Electric 
Company, of which Mr. Shaffer has 
become a director, obtains a majority 
interest in the new company. The 
deal completely changes the charac- 
ter not only of the Standard com- 
pany but of H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, which has controlled and 
managed Standard Gas & Electric, 
Northern States Power Company, 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 
Western States Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and many other holding and 

operating properties. 

The Standard Gas & Electric 
Company will take over all of the 
engineering and utility managing 
business of the Byllesby organiza- 
tion, which retains only its bond 
business. Standard will thus dom- 
inate all of the properties heretofore 
managed by the Byllesby company. 

New financing is planned which 

calls for the sale to the public of 
$12,000,000 Shaffer Oil & Refining 
Company (the new oil corporation) 
convertible ten-year 6s and $11,000,- 
000 7 per cent cumulative preferred. 
The proceeds will be used to pay for 
the Shaffer property and to furnish 
about $4,000,000 working capital. In 
addition the company will have 500,- 
000 shares of common stock of no 
par value, of which 200,000 shares 
will be outstanding and largely held 
by the Standard company. The 
Shaffer interests for years operated 
entirely independently and consti- 
tuted the one remaining large inde- 
pendent complete oil property that 
had not heretofore been consolidated 
with other interests. 


Tue Citizens Gas Licut Com- 
PANY of Quincy, Mass., has received 
an order from the Gas & Electric 
Light Commission to reduce the price 
of gas sold by the company from 
$1.40 per 1,000 cu. ft. to $1.25. 





Peoples Gas and Coke 
Testimony Before 
Commission 


Company’s Chief Chemist Testifies Re- 
garding Technical Problems 


Plans of the. Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company of Chicago to 
raise its rate so as to receive a re- 
turn of 8 per cent on a valuation of 
$97,903,000, were this week made 
known before the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission. The com- 
pany is conducting its side of the 
rate controversy before the com- 
mission at present, and has turned 
in a very full set of figures and 
diagrams in support of its claim. 
Return by June 1 to the 7%0-cent 
pre-war rate was not ordered by the 
commission in spite of the demands 
of city attorneys, and the com- 
pany’s attorney, Timothy F. Mul- 
len, announced at the time of that 
ruling that the company would ap- 
ply either for a continuance of the 
present 88-cent rate beyond August 
1, or for an increase. The definite 
aim of the company as outlined in 
this week’s testimony, is to clear 
28 cents above the producing and 
distributing cost of the gas, for 
each thousand feet, which would 
permit dividends of 12 per cent a 
year. The present status of the 
company was fully brought out in 
statements presented by Attorney 
Mullen. For the month of March, 
the total earnings of the company 
from all sources, including by- 
products, was 93 cents on each 
thousand feet. ‘The total operating 
cost was a fraction under 77 cents, 
leaving a profit of nearly 17 cents, 
or almost 20 per cent. The pro- 
posed plan to obtain an 8 per cent 
return on $97,903,000 in addition 
to the cost of operating the gas 
properties, delivering the gas and 
collecting the bills, amounts to 
$7,832,000 for the financiers. The 
company’s bond interest, and the 
annual payments to the Ogden Gas 
Company and the Indiana Natural 
Gas Company, which are not con- 
sidered operating expenses of the 
company, amount to something less 
than $3,000,000 a year, leaving $4,- 
800,000 as dividends. The com- 
pany declared that there was a drop 
of 8 cents per 1,000 ft. in the oper- 
ating expenses between last De- 
cember and March, the last month 
for which reports were submitted. 
Even with that drop, the profit ran 
lower than schedule, as the com- 
pany should have been getting a 





return of $1.08 per 1,000 ft. 
stead of 93 cents. 

The estimates of the value of the 
gas properties by the commission 
and city experts placed the valua- 
tion at between $45,000,000 and 
$50,000,000, and their highest al- 
lowance was a 7 per cent profit, 
which would give the company less 
than half the profit it asks. John 
M. Moorehead, former chief chem- 
ist of the company, gave testimony 
in regard to certain technical prob- 
lems. In support of the company’s 
claim that it is impractical to meter 
the output of individual gas ma- 
chines in order to check on their 
efficiency, Mr. Moorehead called at- 
tention to the fact that the volume 
of gas increases one per cent with 
every five degrees increase in tem- 
perature, and that therefore the po- 
sition of meters near the furnace, 
or in warm weather, directly in- 
fluenced their register of gas. 
“The gas at the beginning of a run 
is cold,” Mr. Moorehead said, “and 
at the end is hot. Unless some 
means could be devised to correct 
the meter reading in accordance 
with the temperature, the volume 
shown on the meter would be worth- 
less so far as .determining the 
amount of gas produced is con- 
cerned. By increasing the tempera- 
ture 500 degrees you would double 
the volume of gas.” 

The influence of the weather: on 
demand was also emphasized by Mr. 
Moorehead, when he said that the 
occurrence of a weather change 
might cause the increase in demand 
of 5,000,000 feet within an hour. 
The witness declared that the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company pro- 
duced as efficiently as the New York 
company. In reply to the remark of 
Donald Richberg, attorney for the 
city, that the New York company 
was able to sell gas at 80 cents and 
pay dividends, Mr. Moorehead de- 
clared that the New York company 
lost money on their gas. The com- 
pany’s difficulties in securing suffi- 
cient help were referred to the Sol- 
diers’ Employment Bureau by the ad- 
vice of Attorney General Mills. The 
pay of $3.50 for an eight-hour day 
Mr. Mills regarded as holding attrac- 
tion for returned soldiers. 


in- 


Tue Centra States Gas Com- 
PANY has petitioned the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission for permis- 
sion to issue two-year notes to the 
amount of $200,000 to cover the cost 
of recent improvements made on its 
local plant. 
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Greater Gas Production 

Discovered in Louisiana 

Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 
Denied Rate Increase 


A giant gasser, with an estimated 
daily capacity of 50,000,000 cu. ft. 
daily has just been brought in in the 
Pine Island district of the Caddo 
field, near Belcher, La. The well 
was brought in by the Hudson Oil 
Company at a depth of 2,248 ft., and 
is reported to be one of the largest 
gas wells in the mineral history of 
the State. The Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Company had filed a pe- 
tition in the United States District 
Court at Shreveport, La., for an in- 
crease in rates in which it offered 
evidence that the original Caddo field 
supply had been reduced so that it 
was impossible to furnish the local 
needs from that source. The com 
pany is operating under two fran- 
chises; one which provides for an 
increase in ratt if gas has to be 
pumped to supply Shreveport; the 
other providing that the original 
rates remain in effect so long as the 
gas could be delivered on: its own 
pressure. The city requested the 
Federal Government for a geological 
survey of the field and the report of 
United States Geologist Eugene Wes- 
ley Shaw was obtained saying that 
there are 900,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas in the North Louisiana field. 
This report established a pivotal point 
in the city’s evidence. The city looks 
upon the legal victory as giving a 
judicial confirmation of the report 
of Mr. Shaw that this city’s great 
natural resources have not been im- 
paired. Mr. Shaw found that the 
gas supply would last for years and 
that it would not run out until after 
business men had reaped the full 
return on any investment they might 
make in plant and machinery. 


A Lightship Bell Operated by 
Gas 


A new lightship also has a bell, 
which is made to ring automatically 
by means of a highly ingenious de- 
vice which utilizes the gas as it passes 
from the tanks to the lantern, to actu- 
ate the bell clapper. The light is not 
interfered with in the slightest de- 
gree by the operation of the bell- 
striking device. It is only set in 
motion, however, in very foggy 
weather, when the light cannot be 
distinguished at any great distance. 











Manager Sees Prospect of 
Great Fuel Shortage 
Next Winter 


The general manager of the Mil- 
waukee Gas Company, R. B. Brown, 
spoke before the Milwaukee, Wis., 
common council legislative commit- 
tee and opposed the city’s plan “of 
assessing the company’s property as 
real estate and personal property in- 
stead of as personal property, which 
would prevent the company offset- 
ting its income tax. Mr. Brown de- 
clared that the greatest shortage in 
fuel during the war is in prospect 
for next winter. He further stated 
that profits of the company during 
1917 and 1918 had been due to ad- 
vantageous contracts which had now 
expired, and insisted that the aver- 
age profits of the company should 
be considered instead of one or two 
exceptional years, saying: “Our 
profits are now decreasing thousands 
of dollars every month and we do 
not know when they will stop. Coal 
is costing us more than we have been 
paying and I look for higher prices. 
There is a shortage now of many 
millions of tons. Men are leaving 
the mines and I look for worse con- 
ditions next winter than they have 
yet existed.” 


Employees’ Association of Mil- 
waukee Utilities Fights 


Municipal Control 
The Employees’ Benefit Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee, representing 


5,000 workers engaged in the opera- 
tion of public utilities, which includes 
among its members practically all 
of the employees of the Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Company, makes the 
following indictment in a petition to 
the legislature: 

Wisconsin cities owning and oper- 
ating public utilities “have usually 
and notoriously maintained condi- 
tions of employment for workers by 
them unfavorable and unjust to 
workers, including the low wages, 
long hours and unfavorable working 
conditions and. there is reason to be- 
lieve that the policies which cities 
have heretofore maintained towards 
workers will be continued in public 
utility service if the operation of 
public utilities should be taken over 
by cities.” 

The association is lending its ef- 
forts to have a law enacted to limit 
the operations of cities in the han- 
dling of public utilities. If legislation 
is enacted for municipal control, the 


petition of the employees’ association 
asks that amendments be added: to 
provide that any municipality ac- 
quiring and operating any railway or 
public utility adopt and maintain with 
respect to employees engaged therein, 
“a modern, progressive labor policy, 
including a scale of wages commen- 
surate with proper living at present 
cost, the eight hour day, suitable 
working conditions and adequate 
consideration for workers in all re- 
spects.” 


Commission Approves Rate 
Increases of Boston Com- 
panies 

The gas and electric light commis- 
sion issued orders providing increases 
in the price of gas as follows: 

Newton & Watertown Gas Light 
Company, on and after May 1, 1919, 
to not exceeding $1 net 1,000 cu. ft., 
in place of 95 cents per 1,000, estab- 
lished a year ago for the duration of 
the war. 

East Boston Gas Company, on and 
after May 1, 1919, to $1 per 1,000 
cu. ft., in place of 95 cents, estab- 
lished April. 1, 1918, for the duration 
of the war. 


The price at which Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company supplies gas 
to the Newton & Watertown Gas 
Light Company is increased from 55 
to 60 cents per 1,000 cu. ft.; that at 
which Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany supplies gas to the Dedham & 
Hyde Park Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, from 58% to 62% cents per 
1,000 cu. ft.; that at which the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Company sup- 
plies gas to the Citizens’ Gas Light 
Company of Quincy, from 57% to 
62% cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 


Extensions Held Up on Ac- 
count of Pipe Foundries 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Gas Com- 
pany is experiencing difficulty in 
making extensions to residents of the 
city who live out of the “gas zone,” 
and E. H. Martin, an official of the 
company, has made a statement that 
relief will not be granted for fully 
eight months. Mr. Martin says he 
has received notice from the pipe 
concerns that they are just turn- 
ing their foundries back into pipe 
manufacture from shell making, and 
that it will be June before they can 
start production, after which time 
his company will have to wait its 
turn on the list. 
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The Entertainment Program a 
Feature of the Southern 


Convention 
One of the most enjoyable fea- 


tures provided by the entertain- 
ment committee of the Southern 
Gas Convention at Asheville, N. 


C., was the old-fashioned games 
played by the gas men and their 
guests on the top of Sunset Moun- 
tain. |. D. Taylor was in charge, 
and W. S. Guitteau, of the Stacey 
Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, was the 
official announcer. 

The first event was a 100-yard 
dash, for men, and was won by Alex. 
Wolf of Baltimore, Md. The prize 
was donated by the Detroit Stove 
Works. 

The second event was a peanut 
race, for ladies; the first prize was 
won by Miss Fanny Hendrix, of 
Greensboro, N. C., and was donated 
by the Ruud Mfg. Company. 

The third event was a potato race 
for men only; won by Sam Brown, 
of Newbern, N. C.; the prize was 
donated by the Michigan Stove 
Works. 

The fourth event was a unique 
horse race—the men driving the 
women. It was won by Miss Cath- 
erine Sherwood, of Raleigh, N. C., 
Alex. Wolf driving. The prize was 
donated by the Estate Stove Com- 
pany. 

The fifth event was a three-legged 
race, won by Noble Clay, of Durham, 
N. C., and George Smith, of Nor- 
folk, Va. The prizes were donated 
by William M. Crane & Company. 

The sixth event was a sack race. 
Won by Noble Clay, of Durham, N. 
C. The prize was donated by the 
Reliable Stove Company. 

The seventh and last event was a 
tug-of-war—five men on a side— 








the gas men against the peddlers. 
The event was won by the gas men. 
The prizes were donated by the Bal- 
timore Gas Appliance Company. 

A very handsome “Trish” parasol 
was presented to Mrs. J. D. Taylor, 
chairman of the Ladies Committee, 
as a token of appreciation of the 
gas men for her very excellent work, 
Considerable commendation was ex- 
pressed in regard to the work of 
J. D, Taylor, chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee, who was 
ably assisted by R. S. Marques and 
J. D. Caldwell. 

There were sixteen entries for the 
annual golf tournament of the South- 
ern Gas Association, which was 
started under the most auspicious 
circumstances. 

From the viewpoint of the chair- 
man of the tournament it looked 
as though the entrants thought they 
were in the tournament to demon- 
strate their ability to plow up the 
course. The rough had no terrors 
for some of the novices as they soon 
got used to it. In fact, many of 
them did not show true form until 
the 19th hole was reached. 

The winners were: Allen M. 
Kohn, ist, 93; E. S. Dickey, L. B. 
Young, tied for 2d, 95; 18 holes. 

The prizes for the golf tournament 
were donated by the Eclipse Stove 
Company. The prizes for the ladies’ 
card party were presented by other 
manufacturers of ranges and appli- 
ances. 


Officers and New Members of 
the Southern Gas Association 


The 1920 convention of the South- 
ern Gas Association will be held at 
Norfolk, Va. At the 1919 conven- 
tion held at Asheville, N. C., which 





closed last week, the following of- 
ficers were elected: 

Noble L. Clay, manager and su- 
perintendent of the Carolina Power 
& Light Company, Durham, N. C., 
president ; Edmund S. Dickey, secre- 
tary and treasurer of Chas. H. 
Dickey & Company, Baltimore, Md., 
first vice-president; J. H. Hagerty, 
general manager of Valdosta Gas 
Company, Valdosta, Ga., second vice- 
president ; M. A. Bowlin, sales man- 
ager of the Macon Gas Company, 
Macen, Ga., secretary and treasurer. 

The new members elected to the 
association were E. R. Horton, Jr., 
manager Anderson Gas & Utility 
Company, Anderson, S. C.; B. D. 
Harriman, manager Goldsboro Gas 
& Fuel Company, Goldsboro, N. C.; 
Jas. A. Forney, superintendent gas 
department Charlotte, N. C. Gas & 
Public Utilities Co.; S. S. De Vett, 
General Gas Light Company, New 
York City; F. J. Cahill, manager 
Rome Gas Company, Rome, Ga.; J. 
H. Burnley, district foreman, Hen- 
rico County Gas Company, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. M. Barry, local man- 
ager Alabama Power Company, An- 
niston, Ala.; J. T. Bland, superinten- 
dent Washington Gas Company, 
Washington, D. C.; T. J. Potter, 
W. M. Crane Company, New York 
City; J. L. Gates, commercial man- 
ager C. P. & L. Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Thos. C. Ratcliff, assist- 
ant manager Baltimore Gas Appli- 
ance Company, Baltimore, Md.; E. 
H. Parrish, J. B. Dow & Sons, At- 
lanta, Ga.; B. T. Ehrnman, Russell 
Engineering Company, St. . Louis, 
Mo.; Roy B. Verdery, research de- 
partment, National Tube Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.; D. B. Sutherland, as- 
sistant engineer, Parker-Russell 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Alex. 


M. C. W. Wolfe, representative In- 
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diana Meter Works, Baltimore, Md.; 


F. A. Lemke, manager Humphrey 
Company Div., Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
P. K. Hampton, superintendent 
Southern Public Utilities Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. H. Price, chief 
engineer gas department Havana 
Elec. R. L. & P. Company, Havana, 
Cuba; W. J. Josende, Havana, Cuba; 
L.. J. Houston, Jr., city manager, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Harry Dobrin, 
industrial engineer, Chattanooga Gas 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Bert 
H. Jardine, manager new business, 
Knoxville Gas Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; R. A. Lovett, Humphrey 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; H. D. 
Mitchell, general manager, Rock 
Hill Gas Company, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Carey A. Moore, Southern sales 
manager, National Stove Company, 
Lorain, Ohio; P. J. Naschold, sales 
manager, Nashville Gas & Heating 
Company, Nashville, Tenn.; T. U. 
Sanderson, superintendent gas de- 
partment South Carolina Light, 
Power & Railway Company, Spar- 
tenburg, S. C.; Tom M. Starnes, 
manager Southern sales department 
Am. C. I. P. Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Jack M. Steele, superin- 
tendent gas department, Columbia 
Railway, Gas & Electric Company, 
Columbia, S. C.; J. S. M. Wharton, 
secretary-treasurer and manager 
Helena Gas & Electric Company, 
Helena, Ark.; J. M. Wilson, chief 
clerk, Roanoke Gas Light Company, 
Roanoke, Va.; V. S. Wright, general 
manager, Columbia Railway, Gas & 
Electric Company, Columbia, S. C.; 
A. T. Bagett, clerk, Suffolk Gas & 
Electric Company, Suffolk, Va.; A. 
M. Kahn, sales manager gas and 
electric department, New Estate 
Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio; T. 
V. Sanderson, superintendent gas de- 
partment, South Carolina Light, 
Power & Railway Company, Spar- 


ry 


tenburg, S. C.; A. D. Lohock, C. C. 
Railway & Light Company, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; H. C. Donahue, O. S. 
record clerk, C. C. Railway & Light 
Company, Charleston, S. C.; J. P. 
Conneely, foreman gas _ district, 
Charleston City & Light Company, 


Charleston, S. C.; J. T. Stalling, 
manager, Elizabeth City, N. C.; M. 
©. Lane, superintendent Florence 


Gas Company, Florence, S. C. 


Bill to Amend Public 
Utili'ies’ Law Before 
Illinois Senate 


Officals and Citizens of 200 Cities and 
Towns Back Measure to Take Authority 
from State Commission 


The bill to amend the public util- 
ities law of Illinois, and give to the 
cities and villages of the State the 
power to direct their own public 
service, is now before the senate 


committee on public utilities. It is 
expected that the committee will 
make its recommendation for the 


adoption of the bill soon, or else re- 
turn it with the opposite suggestion. 

Supporters of the measure are ap- 
pearing in great strength, and there 
seems no possibility -hat the bill will 
lapse. At a committee meeting held 
recently, the consensus of opinion 
was in the direction of getting the 
bill out of committee within a week, 
although some members, notably Sen- 
ator Richard J. Barr, desired a 
longer period for study. The replies 
of the State public utilities commis- 
sion to the charges which came out 
against it in the committee’s hearings 
on the bill merited special. attention, 
Senator Barr declared. 

Senator Dailey, chairman of the 
committee, made the claim that the 
bill “has fatal legal defects, and is of 
doubtful constitutionality,” and this 








opinion was strongly enough reflect- 
ed by other members of the commit- 
tee so that the bill was referred to 
a subcommittee for better study. 
The subcommittee consists of Chair- 


man Dailey and Senators Roos, 
Duvall, Cliffe and Gorman, all law- 
yers. They will digest the bill and 
prepare a careful report on it for a 
future meeting of the committee. 

Interest in the bill was keen enough 
to call out every member of the 
committee. The mayors and other 
officials of more than 200 Illinois 
towns and cities, including Chicago, 
are backing the measure. Corpora- 
tion Counsel Ettelson, of Chicago, is 
anxious to avoid delay in the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The discussion on the matter 
brought out the point that there is 
considerable sentiment’ in the com- 
mittee toward the commission plan, 
or for increasing of the present com- 
mission, which, Senator Roos said, 
has too much work to do. 

Senator Duvall, recent mayor of 
Belleville, declared that if the meas- 
ure were referred to his people they 
would unanimously back the repeal 
of the public utilities law. Taking 
exception to the opinion of Senator 
Roos that the bill would make a joke 
of the public utilities commission, 
Senator Duvall declared: 

“The joke is on the mayors and 
public. officials of our cities who 
have nothing to say about their own 
public service affairs. They are 
elected by the people, while this com- 
mission is appointed by the gov- 
ernor, but they are powerless, while 
the commission has everything to 
say.” 

THE ConsotmpaATeD Gas Com- 
PANY’s hearing on the constitution- 
ality of the 80-cent rate has been set 
for July 15. 
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Walter M. Russell Leaves Gas 
Company 


Walter M. Russell, one of the best 
known of the technical men in the 
gas industry has joined the Steere 
Engineering Company’s organization 
as Eastern representative, with of- 
fices at 308 Grosvenor Building, 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Russell brings to this position 
an unusually complete and varied ex- 
perience in the operation, construc- 
tion and management of gas utilities 
and has acquired a reputation as a 
good organizer, operator and pro- 
gressive engineer. His first connec- 
tion with the gas business was with 
the Dallas Gas Company, in 1908, as 
chemist and assistant superintendent. 
He also served for two years as pub- 
lic service engineer for the City of 
Dallas in charge of all public utility 
matters, including electric, gas and 
street railway. 

For several years following he was 
with Hodenpyl Hardy & Company, 
first at their Peoria property and later 
superintendent at Springfield, IIl. 

From 1913 to 1917 Mr. Russell 
was general manager of the Em- 
poria Gas Company. While in Em- 
poria he was prominent in city and 
county civic affairs, being a director 
in the local merchants’ associations 
and actively identified with State 
good roads campaigns and other com- 
munity affairs, at the same time 
greatly strengthening the position of 
the gas company with the business 
interests and authorities of Em- 
poria. During his stay in Kansas, 
Mr. Russell also carried on a con- 
siderable amount of consulting work 
for gas and electric properties in 
Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas. 

When John R. Freeman, then 
president and engineer of the Prov- 
idence Gas Company, in the fall of 
1917 began to develop the plans 
which led to the construction of the 
new Koppers gas and coke oven 
plant, he selected Mr. Russell as his 
first assistant, having in mind at that 
time particularly the development of 
by-products as being essential to the 
success of the undertaking. Later 
Mr. Russell became superintendent 
of manufacturing for the gas com- 
pany, holding this position until his 
resignation June 1. 








In addition to his experience with 
gas companies, Mr. Russell was for 
three years with A. D. Little, Inc., 
chemical engineers of Boston, and 
was also engaged in construction 
work for a year in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Russell is known to a la 
number of gas men through his pu 
lished writings, being co-author of 
“Chemical Control of Gas Manufac- 
ture,” and author of “Operation of 
Gas Works,” which has been so well 
received by the fraternity as to be 
now in its second printing. 

Mr. Russell has also been a fre- 
quent contributor to the gas journals 
and associations, of which special 
mention may be made of a paper on 
“Possibilities of Expansion in By- 
product Recovery in Gas Works,” 
delivered before the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers in June, 
1918, and a “Description of New 
Water Gas Plant of Providence Gas 
Company,” for the last meeting of 
the New England Association of Gas 
Engineers. 


James R. Cravatu, a consulting 
electrical and illuminating engineer 
of Chicago, and Frank F. Fowle, un- 
til recently one of the receivers of 
the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany, and formerly a consulting en- 
gineer, have formed an engineering 
partnership. The name of the firm 
will be Fowle & Cravath, and offices 
have been established in the Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago, III. 


Everett T. Reep, for many years 
employed by the Blackstone Valley 
Gas & Electric Company at Woon- 
socket, R. I., as chief engineer, has 
accepted a similar position with the 
Lowell Electric Lighting Company as 
chief engineer. Both concerns are 
controlled by the Stone & Webster 
corporation. J. M. Harley, formerly 
employed as assistant engineer of the 
Lowell plant, has accepted the posi- 
tion at the Woonsocket plant as chief 
engineer. 


Joun J. Barapa, formerly branch 
manager for the Laclede Gas Light 
Company of St. Louis, last week re- 
turned from France where he saw 
twenty-one months of active service 
with the Twelfth Engineers. He has 
resumed his connection with the gas 
company in the office of C. H. Stew- 
art, assistant secretary and in charge 
of claims. ; 
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Gas Machinery Company In- 
stalls New Apparatus in 
Railway Works 


The Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been awarded 
the contract for a new 11 ft. water 
gas apparatus, condenser and P. & 
A. tar extractor to be erected at the 
works of the Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. The Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company are 
installing a new building for this 
set and are also putting in two large 
motor-blower units as well as other 
auxiliary machinery in connection 
with this water gas plant. 





Des Moines Gas Company Will 
Install Main Connections 
to Vacant Lots 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Gas Com- 
pany has been ordered to make house 
connections from their mains to the 
curb line for all vacant lots and im- 
proved property not served now in 
all streets ordered paved by the coun- 
cil. 

Heretofore water and sewer con- 
nections have been put in ahead of 
paving, but the gas company had not 
been compelled to put in their con- 
nections. 

The result has been that pavement 
has been torn up before it has had a 
chance to harden in some instances. 
The resolution, unanimously adopted 
by the city council, will mean an ex- 
penditure on the part of the gas 
company of a large sum. 


Lynn Gas Erecting New Ra- 
dio Brick Chimney 


A permit has been issued to the 
Lynn Gas & Electric Company, of 
Lynn, Mass., for the construction 
of a boiler chimney at the company’s 
works at the foot of Shepard Street, 
costing $9,600. The chimney will 
be built of radio brick with a concrete 
base seven feet in thickness. It will 
be 150 feet high and six feet in diam- 
eter at the base, tapering to a 30- 
inch opening at the top. The chim- 
ney will be one of the tallest in the 
city. 
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A New Automatic CO, 
Recorder 


The instrument shown herewith is 

in reality an automatic recording 
Orsat. A solution of caustic is. used 
for a reagent, and the motive power 
is obtained from a constant flow of 
water and the periodic operation of 
an automatic syphon, the amount of 
water required per day being ap- 
proximately two barrels. There are 
three moving parts—the clock move- 
ment for rotating the chart, the 
penactuating float, and the dotting 
mechanism. Frequency of analyses 
is governed by the operating period 
of an automatic syphon, which is 
regulated by a valve in the water- 
inlet pipe. The instrument functions 
satisfactorily for any number of 
analyses up to thirty an hour. 
_ The caustic solution can be re- 
newed without difficulty. The only 
part of the instrument which has to 
be removed is the filling cap. The 
old solution can be completely re- 
moved from the absorption ves- 
sel by opening a valve at the bot- 
tom of the instrument. To obtain 
the right amount of pen-travel it is 
necessary that the caustic solution 
and oil be at exact levels in the ab- 
sorption vessel ; and to make the fill- 
ing as simple, accurate and as nearly 
fool-proof as possible, the overflow 
method is used. All moving parts, 
stuffing boxes and sights have been 
eliminated’ from the absorption ves- 
sel, insuring a tight gas chamber. 

Lag in the instrument is negligible, 
the only appreciable amount being 
that induced by the gas-sampling 
pipe to the furnace. As the residue 
and unused gases are rentoved and 
the pressure in the instrument is bal- 
anced immediately after each an- 
alysis, there is nothing left to cause 
a lag, and any change in draft does 
not affect its accuracy. 

The instrument has improved fea- 
tures, such as automatic self-center- 
ing chart holder, interchangeable 
clock movement with three-point sup- 

port, improved fountain pen, etc. It 





1 With The Equipment & 
Appliance ce taal 


Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


is designed for boiler-room installa- 
tion, and if the full value of the in- 
strument is to be realized, it should 
be placed where the firemen may see 
the records they are producing. 

The water flows through the coils 
into measuring vessel 3 and traps a 
definite volume of gas in bulb 5, 
forcing it over through tube 6 to 
absorption vessel 2, where it bub- 
bles up through caustic solution 7, 
which almost instantly absorbs the 
CO: gas present. Above the caustic 
solution is a layer of oil 8, and above 
that is gas chamber 9. A float tube 
10 terminates in tube 11, which ex- 
tends through the oil almost to the 
level of the caustic solution. Pres- 





YPON Far. 











sure in chamber 9 causes oil to flow 
through tube 11 into float tube 10 
which incloses a float, to the upper 
end of which is fastened pen 13. 
The distance the pen will rise de- 
pends upon the quantity of gas forced 
into the gas chamber by the rising 
water—the gas reaching the gas 
chamber being the residue of the 
original sample after CO is re- 
moved. The water rising in water- 
float tube 14 raises a float which 
operates dotting mechanism 16, caus- 
ing the pen to press against the 
chart. 

This recorder is manufactured by 
the Foxboro Company, Inc., Fox- 
boro, Mass. 
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, The 
Maryland Meter 


B. METERS 


For Increased Capacity 
Under Slow Speed Operation 


Station Meters, Artificial and Na- 
Meter Provers, Com- tural Gas Meters, 


plaint Meters, Etc. Prepayment Meters 


Maryland Meter Works 


of American Meter Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REPAIR WORK 


Northwest Representatives: 


Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Building, Portland, Ore. 
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METERS 


STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 
2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 


NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 








Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 


JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 
' PHILADELPHIA. 


559 WEST AT ST. NEW YORK City 








